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THE FRONT PAGE 


Sharing 
The Secret 


f Srcc discovery and use of the atomic bomb 

has immediately produced two strongly 
held but apparently irreconcilable views of 
what should be done with the dread secret for 
the protection of mankind. Many instinctively 
feel that this secret, “long mercifully withheld 
from mankind”, as Mr. Churchill put it, should 
be guarded with the utmost care lest it fall 
into evil hands. Others urge as vigorously the 
opposite view, that it should be shared with 
the rest of the United Nations, or handed over 
to the Security Council, lest the suspicion and 
rivalry attendant on the possession by one 





group of nations of a decisive advantage over - 


all others should corrode the unity now being 
laboriously forged. 


There are two questions involved here which 
need to be clearly separated. The first is, hoy 
much of a secret is the atomic-splitting pro- 
cess, and how well and how long can this secret 
be kept? The second, is there a real inter- 
national, or rather supra-national world auth- 
ority to which the atomic bomb could be 
turned over? 

The scientific processes involved are not 
really a secret. Up until 1939 the long chain 
of experiments and discoveries in atomic study 
were freely published and shared by scien- 
tists in many parts of the world. Even as late 
as March 1942 one could read in the journal 
of the Smithsonian Institute a full account of 
atom-splitting with the giant cyclotron of the 
University of California. British scientists are 
fully conversant with the processes—so much 
so that Mr. Churchill would not permit them 
to attend the recent scientific congress in Mos- 
cow. Canada is building at Petawawa a small- 
scale production plant for plutonium. And the 
Soviets are believed to have hastened to oc- 
cupy the Danish island of Bornholm in the 
Baltic because it was there that the Germans 
carried on atomic experiments which were 
believed to be on the verge of fruition last 
spring. How much the Russians learned here, 
or whether they have secured the aid of Ger- 
man atomic scientists in transferring the 
experiments to the Soviet Union, we have no 
idea. In any case, there are certainly Russian 
scientists capable of carrying on this work. 
Indeed, they may have already discovered 
newer and simpler processes, and have an 
atomic bomb of their own in production, for 
all we know. It is curious how seldom those 
who urge that we must share our secrets with 
the Soviets add that they should share their 
secrets with us—as they have been notably 
reluctant to do all through the war. 


The Real Secret 


. IS THE production process, not the scien- 

tific knowledge, which is the real secret. 
If the United States produced the atomic bomb 
in complete secrecy on this free and garrulous 
continent, the Soviets could do so not less read- 
ily in the hidden reaches of their immense 
country. It would therefore not be enough to 
merely resume the free interchange of scien- 
tific knowledge, as our scientists are anxious 
to do, since they cannot contemplate a future 
in which they will become the closely guarded 
servants, in effect prisoners, of the state. 
To really “share” the knowledge of atomic de- 
velopments, and avert the preparation by any 
country of a sudden new attempt at world 
hegemony with this stupendous weapon, it 
would be necessary, as Senator Vandenberg 
says, first “to create the rights of absolutely 
free, untrammelled and intimate inspection 
(by the Security Council) all around the 
globe.” 


But unfortunately, Vandenberg continues, 
such freedom does not exist today. The 
Security Council in no way overrides the 
sovereign rights of its individual members. On 
the contrary, these sovereign rights have been 
enshrined, mainly by Soviet insistence at 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, as its 


leading principle. Action can only be taken 
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These happy Australians are returning to Labuan Island (Borneo) from rounding up remnants of Jap 
forces in outlying islands, who, in many instances, haven't heard the news of Japan’s surrender. 


by the council by unanimous consent of its 
major members; any one of these retains 
through the veto power the right to fully pro- 
tect its sovereignty from any discussion which 
it does not welcome, much less investigation 
or free inspection. 

There is no true world authority to which 
to turn over our terrible secret, and prevent it 
from being exploited by rival national states. 
The Unite Nations Organization, of world 
cooperation through consent of the members, 
which we have scarcely finished erecting, is 
already outmoded by the discovery of a 
weapon which can destroy our civilization. 
Unless mutual fear should really prove suf- 
ficient to restrain all nations from further use 
of the atomic weapons only as yet in their 
infancy—we have about a quarter of a cen- 
tury to adjust our mentality to the sacrifice of 
the stubbornly maintained notion of national 
sovereignty, and assert our moral forces to 
bring this power under control. Real security 


can only come through entrusting the secret 
to a true world authority, not sharing it so that 
every nation and every group, good or evil, 
will be able to use it for its own ends. 


Crime and the Parents 


ANADA is to-day face to face with some- 
thing from which she has hitherto been 
practically immune, a crime wave of serious 
dimensions. After the last war there were in 
a few cities disorders among returned men, 
analogous to that which took place in Halifax 
on VE Day; but nothing at all comparable 
with the present situation. 

The Fall Assizes in county towns of the 
English-speaking provinces began this week 
and in all judiciary and officials have to deal 
with a vastly increased schedule so far as cri- 
minal dockets are concerned. In Ontario the 
Attorney General’s Department and judges of 
the Supreme Court who handle major criminal 
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trials, are appalled by the conditions they must 
deal with; 18 murder cases, one attempted 
murder, 25 manslaughter cases, 18 cases of 
rape or attempted rape. 

If the assize dockets are crowded those of 
the County Sessions which deal with robberies 
and crimes of violence are even more So. 
Everywhere the tasks of magistrates dealing 
with minor crimes and juvenile offenses are 
more than doubled in comparison with two or 
three years ago. In practically every province 
the same problem exists, and an examination 
of the situation dissipates the old theory that 
major crime is a problem for the larger cities, 
a product of slum conditions. Rural crime has 
vastly increased. 

We do not believe any man has sufficient 
knowledge and wisdom to diagnose the causes 
except in a general way. Unquestionably six 
years of the most horrible war in the history 
of mankind has produced abnormality in the 
communal mind, but the sufferings of the vast 
majority of Canadians have been so vicarious 
that this does not seem to be an adequate ex- 
cuse. Strangely enough the crime wave has 
been accompanied by an increase in religious 
observance, which would indicate that the emo- 
tional reactions of war work both ways. 

The majority of the host of accused appre- 
hended every day are youthful. This would 
point to a weakening of moral standards 
among parents, which began when most of 
them were children. For years parents have 
been paying far too little attention to the cul- 
tivation of moral standards in their children 
and are reaping the consequence. Just before 
the schools opened the writer visited a small 
motion picture theatre. It was full of children 
obviously sent there by mothers anxious to get 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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Canadian Fashions Step Out 
In Gala Peacetime Parade 








Louis Schrier’s costume 
suit in black and yellow, 
crossed fox on swinging 
topcoat. (left). Andre 
designed the dinner suit 
for Mm. Pauline’s (New 
York) contour hat in 
stunning black fox. 








Andre of Simpson’s manipulates 
Russian ermine softly, with 
smooth shoulders and tie belt. 


Down the runway to the strains of George Gershwin’s famous rhapsody 
... five times this week at Simpson’s Toronto. . 
examples of Canadian design. 


. went fifty shining 
Fifty beautifully cut, proudly worn 
proofs that in the four years since the !ast fashion show in Arcadian 
Court (held in autumn 1941) Canadian fashion has come of age. Proof 
that in the war years when imports from the great fashion centres of 
the world were restricted by government order, designers in Canada 
worked to some purpose, became masters of their craft. Witness these 
eee 
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Oriental glamor in emerald satin 
and amethyst velvet—Mae Rook. 


Louis Berger’s harem-draped dinner 


Rae Hildebrand’s deep-sleeved dinner 
dress in black, white, gold sequinned. 


dress in black with iridescent trim. 





DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Are Japanese Canadians Induced 
To Deny Their Citizenship? 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

M4 I express my hearty approval 
of your forthright editorial on 

Canada’s Japanese in your Sept. 1 

issue. 

A number of Japanese-Canadians 
have confirmed to me _ personally, 
your view that the methods of discov- 
ering which of them desired to be re- 
turned to Japan, were really designed 
to persuade them to do so. The condi- 
tions of the choice were in themselves 
heavy pressure, for if they signed 
for “return”, they were assured pro- 
tection and maintenance in present 
jobs and domicile which meant re- 
taining family and social relation- 
ships, whereas if they decided to re- 
main in Canada they lost all of these, 
being required to move to another 
camp east of the Rockies, to be sent 
later further east to an entirely un- 
certain and reputedly unfriendly re- 
ception. 

Adding to this the fact that the re- 
moval to Japan was in the indefinite 
future when the war should end, and 
that it was a widespread belief that 
things then having cooled down they 
would be allowed to change their 
minds and would get a better re- 
ception. in the rest of Canada, the 
pressure on this ground alone would 
appear almost irresistible. In addition 
to this however, the officers making 
the enquiry took the attitude (in 
many cases reported to me) of try- 
ing to persuade them to leave Can- 
ada; what should have been a free 
choice was described by those sub- 
ject to it, as a “grilling”, lasting often 
an hour-and-a-half. 

If it be the case, as reported, that 
it was not the intention of the govern- 
ment to put pressure on them, then 
this could and should be made clear 
to both Japanese and non-Japanese 
Canadians by a public undertaking 
that all those put under such im- 
proper pressure by either conditions 
or officers, will be given opportunity 
to change their choice. 

You attribute the government’s de- 
sire to repatriate these persons, to 
“the special tastes of the people of 
British Columbia”. I doubt the fair- 
ness of that. Mr. MacInnes, candi- 
date in Vancouver in the last Fed- 
eral election stood openly in sup- 
port of citizens’ rights for these Can- 
adians. He was re-elected with the 
largest majority he has_ received 
though those he defended thus had no 
votes, and himself, I am told, attrib- 
uted this, in important measure, to 
the people’s support on this particu- 
lar issue, Others similarly report that 
the antagonism in question is char- 
acteristic of a limited but influential 
group rather than of the people as 
a whole. 

I hope and believe that the same is 
true in the rest of Canada where 
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most of those who remain must spend 
their lives. Some active and more 
latent antagonism there doubtless is, 
in this country where national and 
racial differences rate so high and 
Canadian citizenship so_ relatively 
low—as you remark. But I am per- 
suaded that it is not so strong as 
many municipal authorities besides 
Toronto profess to believe in refusing 
admission, or further admission, or 
licenses to do business, etc., to these 
much abused and still loyal Cana- 
dians. One Japanese-Canadian boy 
told me today that in a whole year in 
high school here he had not once 
encountered antagonism from fellow 
students on racial grounds. 

I hope that still more Canadian 
publicists will speak your mind, so 
that people who are not antagonistic, 
or who are so only unconsciously, 
may be faced with the issue, for not 
only must the higher authorities be 
influenced to correct this shameful 
program, but the more local author- 
ities and ordinary citizens must be 
prepared to give a friendly and help- 
ful reception to those forced thus to 
re-establish themselves. 


Toronto, Ont. JARVIS MCCURDY 


National or Colonial? 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
I HEARTILY agree with Miss Mc. 

Kay’s statement in her article 
“Canada is ready for a flag of her 
own” in the August 18 issue of your 
paper, It is quite absurd that an in- 
dependent state, which I am glad to 
note Miss McKay states Canada is, 
should not have her own flag. 

Certain rules governing the design 
of flags are accepted universally. For 
instance; in every flag there is a 
place of honor and it is the upper 
part next to the pole. This is not only 
a positive rule but it is a very prac- 
tical one. 
flag which is most easily recognized 
under all circumstances. When a 
flag is flying the design on the fly 
cannot be recognized at all while that 
part next the pole is generally easily 
recognizable. So it is eminently 
proper that Canada should occupy 
the place of honor in her own flag. 

I cannot agree with Miss McKay 
that both New Zealand and Australia 
have national flags. By placing the 
Union Jack in the place of honor they 
are made purely colonial. They as- 
sert an inferior constitutional posi- 
tion. 

Mr. King has stated his approval of 
the use as a Canadian flag of the 
British red ensign with the Canadian 
arms in the fly. But if such a flag 
as this is adopted it, too, will be of 
colonial design. Such a flag would 
not be in any way distinctively Can- 
adian, 

Ottawa, Ont. T. S. Ewart 


The Late Sir Michael Sadleir 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
N Y FATHER’S long life was so 
crowded with diverse activities 
and interests, and the papers—both 
private and professional—which he 
left behind him are so numerous and 
varied, that it seemed impracticable 
to do justice to his career and 
achievements within the limits of a 
single biography. 

It is proposed, therefore, to pre- 
pare an “Educational Biography” as 
well as a more general one; and I 
am privileged to announce that Miss 
Lynda Grier, shortly retiring from 
the Principalship of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, has consented to under- 
take this difficult and specialized 


task. The second biography — the 
personal memoir—I shall myself at- 
tempt. 


May I appeal through your col- 
umns to owners of letters and other 
manuscript documents written by 
him, for the loan of the originals or 
of copies? I should be grateful if 
material of educational, as well as 
non-educational significance be sent 
to me at the address below, for tran- 
scription and return. 


10 Orange Street, MICHAEL SADLEIR 
London, W.C. 2. 


This is the portion of the - 
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(Continued from Page One) 


them out of the way. They were heartily en- 
joying the spectacle of a charming and 
unrepentant woman pickpocket who was the 
heroine, and the smartness of a number of 
men who were quick with the trigger. There 
was not the slightest suggestion that any 
moral turpitude was involved. We could not 
help wondering how many of the little girls 
would turn out pickpockets, and how many 
of the little boys gun men. 


Reconstruction Problem 


LV. A CANADIAN has been earning $45 a 

week of 48 hours during the past six years, 
in reaming shells, or in some other warwork, 
probably today he is “at liberty,” as the actors 
say. If now he is offered a job at $40 a week 
assembling electric stoves or reaming crank- 
shafts, will he go up-stage and stand with 
folded arms, glooming, or will he thank God 
and get busy? 

We have no quarrel with Organized Labor. 
On the contrary we stand behind every rea- 
sonable effort it makes to mend working 
conditions, to resist questionable practices by 
unenlightened management, to make _ face 
against low living standards. But every dollar 
paid to a worker must come from sales. If 
production costs more than sales bring in the 
work stops and unemployment begins. For 
that reason Labor ought to think more often 
in production-terms than in paper-money 
terms, especially as men by hundreds of 





WITHOUT ARMOUR 


WORDS of hyacinth and spears of grass 
Might symbolize how beauty wounds the 
heart, 

God making morning out of a great hurt, 

The ache and fear of darkness. So the loss 

Of something loved lurks in each thing we 
praise. 

Receiving beauty like a sabre’s thrust, 

We know how love can lay the green years 
waste, 

And stars burn hot as tears against closed 
eyes. 

R. H. GRENVILLE 





thousands, lately in uniform, are now ready 
for civilian work. 

We believe in a moderate working week for 
industry. But we do not believe, and never 
shall, that the production in, say, 40 hours can 
be as great as in a period of 48 hours when 
the shadow of defeat and slavery hung over 
us all. 

Reconstruction will be hard enough, even 
when all classes of the community stand ready 
to “play up and play the game,” to do 
a good job and to baffle inflation. But a 
greedy Capital, or a greedy Labor can make 
it harder still, and may lose the public sym- 
pathy on which both must depend for useful 
and continuous achievement. 


More of Magna Carta 


AJOWADANS when democratic institutions are 
i a subject of world-wide discussion the 
Magna Carta is mentioned frequently; and in 
North America has special interest because 
.the best copy of the original document (of 
which but four are in existence) has been “in 
sanctuary” on this continent for over six years. 

Under present circumstances there is con- 
siderable excitement among the _historically- 
minded in Britain, over the acquisition by the 
British Museum of a document relating 
thereto, which the London Times in an infor- 
mative editorial explains is even rarer, more 


important in a legal sense, and, in every sense 


of the word, priceless. 
It is the Laycock Abbey copy of the Great 


: Charter of Henry II, dated February 11, 1225, 
» Third Rescript of the Magna Carta signed by 


King John at Runnymede in 1215. Most readers 


} are unaware that the original agreement had 


rather tough going at the outset. In the first 
} place King John had no intention of keeping 
his pledged word. When he died a year later, 
Pope Innocent III, claiming the right as John’s. 
feudal overlord, annulled it. The barons accepted 
the contention that its validity had expired with. 











AND NOW TO WORK 


the death of the monarch, and at once set 
about obtaining a Rescript from the new King, 
Henry III, a nine-year-old boy. The real mon- 
arch was the boy’s guardian and mentor, Wil- 
liam Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, who decided 
that a revised version of Magna Carta should 
be granted. But there was wrangling for several 
years over details until a Third Rescript, satis- 
factory to all, was finally drafted and signed 
by King Henry, then 18. The Times says nearly 
half the clauses of the original Charter of King 
John were omitted, “including some that are 
dear to the heart of modern rhetoricians.” 

The original Magna Carta never actually be- 
came law. The Third Rescript is a document 
which still holds constitutional validity. Only 
two copies are Known to exist. The other, pre- 
served at Durham, is faulty because centuries 
ago an unknown hand upset an inkpot on it. 
The fair copy now in the British Museum is 
supposed to have been originally the property 
of William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, whose 
widow in 1232 founded Laycock. It has long 
been in the possession of the ancient Talbot 
family, one of whse members, Miss M. T. 
Talbot, has presented it to the British people. 

The gift is a reminder of the fact that Henry 
III, who inherited a precarious throne as a child 
in 1216, had one of the longest reigns in history 
—56 years. When he died in 1272, he left to his 
son, the great monarch, Edward I, a tran- 
quil England. In a disordered world the dem- 
onstration of the continuity of British institu- 
tions embodied in Miss Talbot’s gift thrills the 
imagination. 


Mr. Churchill Still “F.P." 


net to make a mystery of it, “F. P.” are 
* “ letters many news editors inscribe on proofs 
of news stories important enough for the front 
page, and for large type headings. Throughout 
the war with Germany, utterances by Rt. 
Hon. Winston Churchill automatically came 
into that category; nor are there any signs on 
this side of the Atlantic of his demotion to the 
back pages; despite his recent defeat at the 
hands of British electors. 

According to a Canadian corespondent in 
London, some newspapers there have mentioned 
with surprise that Mr, Churchill is apparently 
better “news” in the United States and Allied 
Nations generally, than the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Attlee. Though his utterances have been 
few since he became Leader of the Opposition 
in the British House of Commons, the press 
of other lands-has recorded them verbatim, a 
distinction not always accorded those of his 
leading political opponents. 

For years the genius and resolution of Mr. 
Churchill have created a “build-up” for him 
as a news-figure, equalled by but two or three 
contemporaries; the late Mr, Hitler, the late 
Mr. Roosevelt, and perhaps the living Mr. Stalin. 
The mere fact that a large majority of the 
British electors decided that though Mr. 


-€hurchill had been first in war; he should not 


be first in peace, does not in the slightest degree 
alter his status as a world figure; more inter- 


—Copyright in all Countries. 


esting to readers in Iowa or Brazil than other 
British leaders, who, however able, had hardly 
been heard of in the outside world until quite 
recently. 

‘The first real attempt to identify the most 
important person in the world from a news- 
paper standpoint, was made about a quarter 
of a century ago, A survey of publications the 
world over, at that time, indicated definitely 
Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George. As others arose, 
interest in him gradually receded, but that it 
was still vital was apparent when he died. 
The correspondent already quoted states that 
even in defeat Mr. Churchill is still the hero 
of the British public, first in the hearts of 
his countrymen. During the V-J celebrations 
in London he had all the attention of the throng 
wherever he appeared, and cheers for him were 
longer and louder than for anybody else. Ob- 
viously he is still the most interesting person 
in the world for millions, and it will be a long 
time before he ceases to be “F.P.” in the de- 
cisions of news editors. 


Poetry and Prose 


(y= of the tragedies of Canadian life, and 
one which has often been commented upon, 
Is the fact that owing to the rapid growth of 
the country, and the vast amount of natural 
resources available for swift exploitation, there 
has been an excessive demand for the services 
of “executives,’ persons with an adequate 
ability to manage and direct the work of 
others. This type of service has been well 
remunerated in Canada (though even then not 
so well as in the United States), and many 
men and some women who should have been 
devoting their lives to less practical pursuits 
have been tempted or drafted away from their 
proper occupation into executive work. 
Literature has been the chief sufferer by 
the combination of the high value set on exec- 
utive work, and the low value set on literary 
creation. The list of men about whom we 
know positively, from the inadequate samples 
they have given us, that they could profitably 
have devoted their lives to creation but devoted 
them actually to business or the civil service, 
is too long to recite and much too long not to 
deplore. Dr. Duncan Campbell Scott wrote a 
series of short tales of a French-Canadian 
community, “The Village of Viger,” which was 
published in Boston in 1896 and has never 
until this year been published in Canada. He 
was by no means limited to “habitant’’ ma- 
terial, for the current Queen’s Quarterly con- 
tains a charming little story of a Protestant 
household in Ottawa. Dr. Scott could unques- 
tionably have been one of the most active pro- 
ducers of imaginative prose in Canada, but in 
his early years there was no assured livelihood 
in that field and there was a career open in 
the Department of Indian Affairs. In a life- 
time spent in that department he has turned 
out perhaps as much poetry as if he had been 
a professional literary man, for poetry can 
only be written as and when the spirit moves; 
but it is obvious that the country has lost a 
great deal of first class prose writing. 


The Passing 
Show 


_ spite of the recent press wire saying that 

all leading ministers of the British Cabinet 

are happily married, these gentlemen appear 

to have lots of domestic trouble ahead of them. 
« 

The new meat tokens, so we are told, are 
made of tough fibre and are coloured blue. They 
may be exchanged at any time for a similar 
quality of fibre, coloured red. 

° 

“JAP ARROGANCE MELTS AS Mac- 
— TAKES OVER.’”—Newspaper head- 
ine. 


Someone must have turned the heat on. 

A W.P.T.B. official suggests that the diffi- 
culty of buying a man’s suit can be met by 
turning the present one. What; again? 

es 


A Canadian air official declares that aero- 
plane travel will soon come within reach of 
the ordinary man’s pocket. Sorry, buddy, but 
Mr. Ilsley got there first. 

+ 

Hirohito has informed his ancestors of 
Japan’s ignominious defeat but, up to the time 
of going to press, none of them appears to have 
committed hara-kiri. 

A B.U.P. correspondent writes from Tokyo 
that Nip shop girls are attending classes in polite 
conversational English. Our former enemies 
have really got something there. 

Nova Scotia has urged Ottawa to improve 
weather forecasting. Personally, we don’t ob- 
ject to what is offered, but only to the stuff 
that we get when it comes. 

Many of the German war criminals awaiting 
trial are said to be writing their memoirs. The 
final chapters will probably be penned by ghost 
writers. 

Following the announcement by Ottawa that 
more soap is on the way, the ladies are now 
wondering if it is just a lot of soft soap. 

A New York paper reports that many mili- 
tary commentators in the daily press have 
lost their jobs. Strangely enough, in their pro- 
phetic discussions on the effect of the atomic 
bomb, not one of them mentioned this possi- 
bility. 

° 
A Song of Progressive Fright 
Oh, a gas light was a wicked thing 

When a way was found to use it. 
The Vicar’s words had a fearsome ring 

When he set himself to abuse it, 
Saying God had given the world a moon 

(As Noah received an ark) 

And when it waned, as it did eftsoon, 

We ought to walk in the dark. 


An electric light was more wicked still, 
We were robbing the thundercloud 

To follow vanities to our ill 
To be self-assured and proud, 

While here and yonder and everywhere 
The lightning’s flaming breath, 

Which God had chained in the upper air, 
Would burn us all to death. 


And now that the atom’s inner flame 

Has leaped to our dazzled sight 
We are told it’s a force that none can tame, 

That the end of the world’s in sight. 

The prophets appear too positive, 

Too wise and too dour of face. 
For me, I am not too scared to live 

In this brave, enchanting place. 

J. Ewe 

With war-time censorship of newspapers lifted 
by an Ottawa announcement, columnists may 
find it hard to get away with writing less about 
more under the pretext they are not permitted 
to write more about less. 

From an editorial: “With the removal of gaso- 
line rationing, there will be a rapid increase 
in road movement.” Presumably the pedestrian 
getting back into his peace-time stride. 

* 

We have a suspicion that Bing Crosby is 
far better known than Hector McKinnon, or 
even George Drew. Fame is complicated, isn’t 
it? 

® 

A farmer in the Western States wants 
about half-a-pound of “this here atomic stuff” 
to kill his potato bugs. Nowadays the news 
gets around, doesn’t it? 

a 

The man who broke a mirror because what 
he saw there was repulsive may have been 
an actor, a concert pianist or a politician. But 
each hypothesis carries with it a trace of 
philosophic doubt. 
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Notable Photography in International Show 


~ 


By Margaret R. Kirkland 


HE old idea that photography can only hold the mirror up to 
nature has long been suspect. Certainly anyone viewing the 
exceptionally fine collection of prints in the 54th Toronto Inter- 
national Salon (September 10-22) at the Fine Art Galleries, 
Eaton’s College Street, must surely appreciate that these photo- 
graphers have exercised a creative selectivity, closely akin to 
that of artists wielding brush or pencil. 


In this selection of 189 prints there is almost infinite variety, 
both in subject and treatment. Here are rare and sensitive 
nuances of light and shadow; portraiture, both of personality 
and of mood, while the landscapes are notable for their selective 
handling of mass forms and subjection of detail to the organized 
whole—points of composition we are prone to ascribe too exclus- 
ively to the artist who paints. And not least are those photo- 
graphs which, while expertly reflecting some mood of nature 
create in the mind of the beholder something of that subtle unity 
with all nature which Thoreau expresses in “Walden”. 


ee ene ae 


One print, all the way from India, remains in the mind 
through this very quality ... Two sari-clad figures moving down 
a road beneath trees are bathed in a suffused golden light, sug- 
gestive of Corot, yet without benefit of color. 


Forsaken—George T. Bechtolt, Indianapolis, Ind. Incidentally in this show sponsored yearly by the Toronto 
Camera Club are prints from Scotland, Brazil, Mexico, India and 
Alaska, though the majority of those hung are naturally Can- 
adian and American; most of the 641 entries this year hailing 
from these two countries. 


Sunday Morning—Clarke Popham, Kenora, Ont. 


j 
i 
' 


Lines and Circles—Dr. J. O. Fitzgerald, Jr., Richmond, Va. 


Autumn—Les Backhauser, Toronto. 


Ballerina—Dr. Joseph S. Bricker, Vancouver. 


The Carpet Seller— Racing a Squall— 
Hugh Frith, F.R.P.S., Vancouver. John Hogan, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Undefeated—R. Hargreaves, Toronto. Nibble—Carl Mansfield, Bloomingdale, Ohie. The Winds Blow—Leonard Davis, A.R.P.S., Port Nelson, Ont. 
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ow Oil Industry Hopes For Another Turner Valley 


Before drilling, oil men obtain knowledge of subsurface struc- 


this photographic record of sound waves, Shovelling the sludge which is forced down the drill pipe. Some 
ture by dropping dynamite charge into hole. Blast produces... 


a key to underground rock formations. Turner Valley wells have been drilled more than 10,000 feet deep. 


By M. K. Zieman 
Kenora, Ont. | 


| esrgpes powers may be opening untcld resources of energy, but 

oil will continue to be the lifeblood of commerce, much of industry 
and certainly of motor travel for a long time to come. Canada is 
the second highest per capita consumer of oil in the world, but 
produces only 15 per cent of her own requirements, most of which 


for the last eight years have come from Turner Valley, in southern 
Alberta. 


Drilling there reached its peak in 1942 when it produced 10,136,296 
barrels of oil. By mid-1943 production was showing a gradual decrease 
due to virtual drilling-out of proved average and above-average areas. 
A lot of the valley was still not explored and operators were unwilling 
to risk their capital in the sub-average central part (believed to be a 
“tight” area, due to porosity) which previous drilling had tended to 
discount as unprofitable, although some production was assured. 


It was then that Wartime Oils, a crown company set up and 
financed by the Dominion, stepped into the picture, for war needs 
dictated that all possible production be obtained, Results to date from 
the strategic 22 wells drilled at a cost of some three million dollars 
exceed 650,000 bbs. (300,000 bbls. in the first seven months of this 
year) and present monthly production in excess of 40,000 bbls. sug- 
gests that Turner Valley will be contributing to Canada’s peacetime 
needs for a good many years to come. 


But Turner Valley ... and Canol, it is hoped, are not Canada’s 
only claims to a place in world oil production. For the prospect of 
greatly increased use of petroleum in postwar years has made the 
Dominion’s latent oil resources the subject of the most extensive ex- 
ploratory program ever undertaken in the Canadian West. Survey and 
drilling work employing 60 drilling rigs and seismographs is now in 
operation and a million dollars a month is being spent on development 
of new fields such as Vermilion, Taber, Jumping Pound. 


Two of the drilling crew set slips in the rotary p Duk More than 100 of these rotary bits are used in 
x, Vancouver. table to prevent the drill pipe from slipping N.F.B. Photos by Ronny Duke 


drilling a single well. They cost $100 each, 


These members of an acidizing crew are figuring out the best treat- First burst of oil is burned out the flare 


Much of the oil goes to Calgary for refining. But Turner Valley 
. ment for a new well. Improper acidizing can ruin a valuable well. line before well is turned into the tanks. 


boasts this one refinery, the Maryland plant, an “independent.” 
Port Nelson, Ont. 
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Will Two Men Succeed 
Stalin As Leader ? 


By E. H. COOKRIDGE 


Andreyev and Zhdanov, two 
members of the Politburo little 
known outside Russia, will, in 
the writer's opinion, take over 
Stalin's present job in Russia 
when the now 66-year-old leader 
either retires or dies. 

Mr. Cookridge arrives at this 
conclusion in this speculation by 
a process of elimination combined 
with other indications. 

The writer was formerly a cor- 
respondent in Russia. 


ENERALISSIMO STALIN will 

soon celebrate his 66th birthday. 
During the last four years he has car- 
ried a superhuman burden of work 
and responsibility. But although he 
has aged in these years suddenly and 
considerably, his robust health does 
not seem to have been affected, except 
for the one occasion at the Potsdam 
Conference when the world was con- 
fronted for a couple of days with no 
news of the meeting because Stalin 
was suffering from a “slight indisposi- 
tion.” This was the first reference 
to his physical condition for many 
years. 

It may seem idle to speculate about 
Stalin’s successors, for it is almost 
certain that he will remain supreme 
until his death. But he has several 
times—and especially during the past 
weeks—told his closest friends that 


he wishes to spend his old age quietly 
in his native Georgia. It may be that 
in a few years, he will choose before 
entering his 70th year, to make way 
for a younger man, after having com- 
pleted a new gigantic 4-year plan, 
which would close the first transition 
phase of Soviet reconstruction and 
mark the beginning of the “Long 
Peace Era.” 

Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvilli, 
cobbler’s son from Georgia, ex-student 
of theology, the man whose name 
Lenin could not remember in 1917, 
when he sent “for the clever Cau- 
casian Koba” to offer him a minor 
post in the Communist Party on the 
eve of revolution, to-day is a synonym 
for the Soviet Union. 

No other statesman has ever held 
at the same time the tremendous 
powers that Stalin wields. Premier 
of the Union’ of the Socialist Soviet 
Republics, Generalissimo of the Sov- 
iet armed forces and General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, he rep- 
resents in his own person all the 
powers the largest State in the world 
can bestow on a single man. 

Yet there are limits to his powers. 
Although no major decision of Soviet 
policy, either in external or internal 
politics is ever taken without Stalin’s 
consent, thousands of important de- 
cisions which converted the country 
into a highly industrialized state and 
changed the Soviet economic struc- 
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ture, have never been discussed in 
his austere working room. 

Around, or perhaps beneath Stalin, 
are a dozen men, who form the Polit- 
buro—the Political Bureau of the 
Communist Party. These men of 
Stalin’s choice — Soviet reference 
books describe them as “Stalin’s faith- 
ful disciples and closest associates”— 
are his co-rulers. And some of them 
are entitled to say “I think” instead 
of “Stalin says.’ From among these 
men, of whom even the most import- 
ant are practically unknown abroad 
and of whom little is known even to 
the Soviet peoples, Stalin’s successor 
or successors will emerge. 

Nobody will replace Stalin. That 
is to say, it is most improbable that 
if Stalin ever retires or dies, a single 
man will succeed to all his supreme 
offices. No one had simultaneously 
held these offices before him, not 
even Lenin. 

Therefore we must ask who will be 
his successors. Two, or even three 
men may have been already chosen, 
though this is a closely guarded secret. 
It transpired that when Stalin left 
for Teheran, the Politburo had chosen 
his successors. These men were con- 
firmed once more when he went to 
l‘-otsdam a few weeks ago. 


Not Kalinin or Molotov 


Of the members of the Politburo, 
Kalinin, the chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet Council and formal Head of 
State, Molotov and Marshal Voroshilov 
are the only ones whose names are 
really familiar outside the Soviet 
Union. But none of them qualifies 
for the succession. 

Kalinin is over 70, a shrewd peas- 
ant but not a statesman: Voroshilov 
is a soldier and of the same age as 
Stalin: Molotov, though younger, is 
an “expert” and not a leader. None 
xf them possesses the great character 
and posture which the future rulers of 
the Soviets are supposed to have. 
One logical way to arrive at the 
names of those who will finally take 
over, is by elimination. 

Lazar Kaganovitch, next to Voro- 
shilov Stalin’s closest personal friend, 
is a Jew; Mikoyan, the only member 
of the Politburo, who apart from 
Molotov has been ever abroad, is an 
Armenian; Lavrento Beria, a Georg- 
ian like Stalin, is the “policeman,” a 
great organizer and administrator, but 
likewise not a great political leader 
who can inspire the masses. 

But there are other indications than 
a mere speculative method of elimina- 
tion. When the “Great Old Bolshevik,” 
Yaroslavsky, died, he was given per- 
haps the highest honour the Union’s 
rulers could offer to a comrade. Al! 
members of the Politburo were pall- 
bearers at his funeral. They had to 
act in two parties, and when the 
official communique was published— 
and every line of such an official state- 
ment is most carefully scrutinized- 
two men were put at the head of each 
list, ahead of Kalinin, Voroshilov, Kag- 
anovitch and all the others: Andreyev 
and Zhdanov. 


No Others With Better Claim 


From my own knowledge of the 
Soviet hierarchy — and I am in this 
theory in agreement with other stu- 
dents of Russia—no two other men 
have a better claim and certainly not 
a better chance for the succession 
than Andrey Andreyevitch Andreyev 
and Colonel-General Andrey Alex- 
androvitch Zhdanov. Both are Rus- 
sians, the first is 50, the other 49. 

We have heard little of Andreyev. 
His name even sounds strange. In 
English, it would be something like 
“Andrew, son of Andrew, Andrews.” 
He comes from the hub of the party. 
Twenty years ago he was still a 
labourer, and an obscure provincial 
party worker. In his youth he was 
a shepherd, then a farm labourer, 
had two years of schooling. He is 
not even an “old Bolshevik,” having 
joined the revolution party only dur- 
ing the revolution. 

Andreyev is the “proletarian” of 
the Politburo. He still wears the 
modest drab coloured jacket of the 
“little party man.” No epaulettes or 
gold braid to which he would be en- 
titled as a minister of state, for him! 
He calls all the comrades by their 
first names and he enjoys enormous 
popularity among the rank and file. 

Zhdanov is the opposite in back- 
ground, education, appearance and 
personality to Andreyev. He is an 
“intellectual,” the only son of all the 


“Big Twelve” who comes from a 
comfortable middle class home, the 
only one who does not claim in his 
official biography to have been a 
worker. He passed with distinction 
from the secondary school, graduated 
at the Leningrad College and became 
a full time political worker. His 
ascendance was slow, he was a minor 
local commissar in the Ural region, 
then in Western Russia, and was 
elected to the Central Committee of 
the party only in 1930. 

Four years later he joined the Polit- 
buro. To-day he is second secretary 
of the Party, second only to Stalin 
in the Communist rank list. He was 
largely responsible for making the 
Red Army a completely reliable party 
body, though his promotion to colonel- 
general—one rank below that of a 


marshal—took place only two years 
ago. He had never before any rank 
in the army. 

His name sprang into headlines 
when Stalin appointed him head of 
the Soviet Armistice Commission for 
Finland. Zhdanov—who during the 
war was political head and chief of 
the Leningrad Defence Council—has 
spent many weeks during the last 
months in Helsinki. 

These two men represent between 
them the millions of the Soviet pro- 
letariat and the young intellectuals, 
who believe that Soviet future is 
bound for ever with her military 
might. Although as long as Stalin is 
alive or “on active service” no one in 
the Soviet Union will speak about his 
successors, these two men are the 
obvious choice. 
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By F. C. BARTLETT 


In this analysis of the effect of 
the atom bomb on the human 
mind Dr. Bartlett speculates on 
what fear can and cannot do for 
human progress. 

He draws two conclusions. One, 
that if advantage is to be taken 
of fear of the atom bomb, what- 
ever arrangements are to be made 
for its control will have to be 
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|~Will Fear Of the Atom 
Now Save the World? 


tive and directive force in countless 
enterprises which we all approve. 
Finally, and most important of 
all a dread which is allowed to ex- 
haust its effects in prohibition very 
rarely accomplishes anything at all 
except, paradoxically, that in the 
long run many people are exceedingly 
likely to seek that which has been 
banned. Simply to point out what 
must not be done, and to attach a 
penalty to it, however extreme, is 


to make it more, and not less, likely 
that that very thing will be done. 
Against this all negative codes, with 
nothing but punishments attached, 
have struggled in vain. 

Two conclusions can be drawn, and 
they are certain and sure. The first 
is that whatever arrangements may 
be made, social, political, economic, 
national and international, to control 
and direct the use of atomic energy, 
they are beyond compare the most 
urgent matter in the world today. 


Fear Won't Last 


The first thrill of revulsion, the 
first fear of ultimate and irretriev- 
able disaster, will not last long. Six 
months, and the chance to effect any- 
thing permanent will be much less; 
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rangements will have to go fur- 
ther than control, prohibition, and 
even the threat of use of the atom 
bomb if they are to succeed. 
The wrifer is an authority on 
experimental psychology. 


T IS useless to try to speculate 
about the effects of the exvlosion 
of the new bomb upon the minds of 
any of its human targets. There is no 
direct evidence, and inference based 
upon what happens with other types 
of attack from the air is not likely 
to be reliable. 

Far more important, in any case, 
are considerations of the effects upon 
mind and behavior which the dem- 
onstration that atomic energy can 
now be used for destruction is likely 
to have upon the mass of men and 
women all over the world. 

The first effect is a mixed one. Re- 
spect and acclaim for the achieve- 
ments of science are mingled with 
wonder and awe at the terrific pow- 
er which has been partially har- 
nessed to the purposes of man, and 
with dread and fear about what may 
happen if this power continues to be 
used for destruction. 

Once more, as innumerable times 
already, men’s hopes are being based 
upon men’s fears. It is therefore 
vital to know what fear can and can- 
not do in the service of human pro 
gress. 

Those people—and there have been 
many—who say that fear can have 
no positive and beneficent effect 
upon education are definitely wrong. 
But, like most of the other emotions, 
its influence is fleeting. Unless it is 
reinforced again and again, in a con- 
crete and very practical way, it soon 
ceases to do much. In this case, that 
kind of reinforcement is the last 
thing people want or will immediate- 
ly tolerate. Without it, in a few 
months the dread will be passing 
away; in a few more the chance of 
using it as a spur to constructive de 
velopment will have been lost. 


Will We Allow Regulation? 


Secondly, the effects of fear upon 
action are by no means directly pro- 
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tablished this fact have worked with 
fears incalculably less than those 
inspired by the Atom Bomb. But in 
so far as their effects upon human 
conduct go, there is no reason for 
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Thirdly, the fear of the Atom Bomb 
is an extreme case of a terror which 
must feed upon imagination. It is 
true that all fear must do this to 


; some extent, but in this case, so the 
‘whole world fervently hopes, imag- 


ination must provide its only basis 
for nearly everybody. 

Now it is a strange, and perhaps 
a fine thing, that fears of imagina- 
-tion have a positive attraction fo: 
masses of people. Crowds flock te 
) gangster movies, love records of ad 


venture, murder and sudden death, 
tand though most of us never think of 
‘)these as parts of our own world still 
#we comfortably accept them as inev- 


itable incidents which add a spice to 
life. The thrill and fear of imagina 
tion have, indeed, been a main mo- 


a year or two, and it will be gone 
forever. If the men of political pow- 
er do not seize their chance, and 
seize it swiftly, they will be traitors 
to their trust. 

The second is that whatever ar- 
rangements may be made if their 
watchwords are merely control, pro 
hibition and even the threat of the 
exclusive use of atomic energy for 
destruction by some international au- 


thority they will not succeed. It is 
not enough, either, merely to pro 
claim that national sovereignties 


must give place to a wider political 
order, and that man’s endless move 
towards larger and larger social 
groups, seen in the whole process 
and range of history, must go further 
yet. There is no merit simply in the 
size of a group. 















Fear may be the beginning of wis- 
dom; but only when it is the first 
step to some alternative way of prac- 
tical life which is fear-free and never- 
»theless satisfying to the mind. What- 
ever schemes for the control of forces 
like the Atom Bomb the politicians 
and statesmen may propose, they will 
be of little avail unless they present 
such alternatives and make them 
more than the promise of a dream. 
It may not sound obvious, but never- 
theless it is true that there is no 
easy way by the assertion of gener- 
alities and slogans to find those prac- % 
tices of life the pursuit of which will 
free men everywhere from the need 
and desire to destroy other men. 
Research is needed for this as for 
any other discovery. 
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Illustrated above is the birthplace of oil. Drawn from a 
model built by modern scientists, our picture shows the 
marine life that existed on the floors of ancient seas which 
covered large parts of our continents and more than half of 
Canada—300 million years before man came upon the earth. 
A miracle took place 
As generation after generation of these strange-looking 
plants and fish and underwater animals died, they settled 
down into the mud of the ocean bottom. And all the time, 
great pre-historic rivers were sweeping seaward the remains 
of animals and plants that lived in the forests. Along with 
millions of tons of silt, these too were deposited on the sea 


floor. 


As the ages rolled by, a miracle took place. Buried under the 
salt water, the mud and silt turned to limestone and shale... 
the fatty parts of the plant and animal matter underwent a 
chemical change and became oil. 
The earth’s crust shifted 

Then came a time of great upheaval, when the submerged 
lands thrust upwards, pushing back the shallow, inland seas. 
The old sea floors, with their layers of rock and oil, were 

cast up high and dry to form parts of today’s continents. 














Oil bearing strata, formed from 
the beds of ancient seas, may 
be found many thousands of 
feet above sea level. 
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Some of the oil seeped to the new earth’s surface, to form 
asphalt pits such as are found in Trinidad and California. 
But most of it was buried thousands of feet below ground 
level. There, mixed with salt water and gas, it soaked into 
sandy pockets and pools where it was trapped and walled in 
by masses of hard rock through which the oil could not seep. 


Hundreds of useful servants 


Today these underground stores of oil, found in many parts of 
the world including Canada, are of great service to mankind. 
Not only do they provide the gasoline and oil to drive and 
lubricate our motor cars; they are also the source of essential 
petroleum products that serve the factory worker, the painter, 
the printer, the doctor, the railroadman, the roadmaker, the 


housewife and the farmer. 


It may surprise you to know, for example, that Imperial Oil 
Limited makes several hundred individual petroleum neces- 
sities for Canadians, in its refineries in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and 


Northwest Territories. 


million years ago. 


present sea level. 


* According to geologists, some of today’s oil-bearing earth 
strata were formed in the “Ordovician Age’’ which began 300 


Oil is also found where the 
old seabeds still lie near the 
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Canada’s Parliament Soon Should 
Clarify “State of Emergency’ 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


T SOME point in the coming 
months the emergency powers of 
the Dominion Government, assumed 
at the outbreak of war in 1939, will 
fail. That will be the moment when 
Canada reverts from its constitution- 
al war status, which is not unlike 
that of a unitary state, to a confeder- 
ation whose division of powers is 
defined in sections 91 and 92 of the 
British North America Act. 
After the first Great War it was 
left to the courts to say when the 
emergency conditions contemplated 





ENGAGEMENTS 

The engagement is announced be- 
tween Marie Elizabeth Doolittle, 
daughter of the late C. M. Doolittle of 
Hamilton and Mrs. Doolittle and Paul 
Clark Nanton, son of the late Sir 
Augustus and Lady Nanton of Win- 
nipeg. The marriage has been arranged 
to take place on Saturday, September 
22nd at Mackinac Island, Michigan. 


Mrs. Reginald E. B. Scarfe, Brant- 
ford, announces the engagement of 
her younger daughter, Helen Gordon 
Searfe, to Captain Robert Louis du 
Domaine, Royal Canadian Artillery, 
son of Lieutenant-Colonel E. L. du 
Domaine, of Abbotsford, Cheltenham, 
and the late Mrs. du Domaine (nee 
Winslow) of Fredericton, New Bruns- 


wick. The wedding will take place 
September the fourteenth at Holy 
Apostles Church, Cheltenham, Eng- 


land. 





THE NEW 
DOMINION SECURITY 
POLICY 
IS THE MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY YET DEVISED 


because— 
if you do not live to 
retire, it gives you im- 


mediate and substantial 
Financial Protection for 
your loved ones at a 
time when they need it 
most (in units of $5,000 
or multiples thereof). 


And— 


if you live to retirement 
age, the same plan pro- 
vides a retirement fund 
for YOU, guaranteed 
for life (in units of $25 
or multiples thereof). 


Thus, with this new 
plan, you have two-way 
benefits for the same 
premium. Build now 
for Financial Protection 
on a DOMINION 
SECURITY foundation. 


See the Dominion Life 
Representative in your 
district about the new 
DOMINION SECUR- 
ITY PLAN. 













See him at once. 










in the War Measures Act and in the 
“peace order and good government” 
preamble of section 91 of the British 
North America Act, actually ended. 
This time the Government will at- 
tempt a more formal and precise at- 
tack on the problem. Legislation will 
be introduced at the present session 
which will define a period during 
which a state of emergency, arising 
out of the war, will be declared to 
exist, and during which, of course, 
the national controls over “property 
and civil rights” assumed during the 
war, will continue in full force. 

This is no academic constitutional 
point. On its success hinges the 
whole wage and price stabilization 
policy of the Government, which, it 
is felt, must be maintained until such 
time as goods and services are in 
easier supply, and the threat of a 
sudden violent flare-up of prices— 
which would nullify the fruits of 
much fine self-discipline of the Can- 
adian consumer and wage-earner— 
has accordingly passed. 

The problem arises out of the fact 
—so often pointed out by constitu- 
tional lawyers—that in normal times 
the powers of the Dominion Govern- 
ment are severely limited by the 
construction which the courts have 
placed on such phrases as “property 
and civil rights” in the enumeration 
of exclusive provincial fields, in sec- 
tion 92 of the B.N.A. Act. 

When the implications of this limi- 
tation were first examined by law 
officers of the Crown a few years 
after Confederation, they supposed 
that the Dominion might overcome it 
by relying upon the opening words of 
section 91, which gives the Dominion 
Government power “to make laws 
for the Peace, Order and Good Gov- 
ernment of Canada”. But as it 
proved, the Canadian courts and the 
Judicial Committee did not take the 
view that this phrase overrode the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the prov- 
inces over “property and civil rights’”’. 
On this point, Messrs. Gouin and 
Claxton say in their study prepared 
for the Rowell-Sirois Commission: 

“Gradually the ‘peace, order and 
good government’ power of the Do- 
minion became by judicial interpreta- 
tion emptied of practically all mean- 
ing, except perhaps in the event of 
war or national emergency”. 


Dominion Stymied 


Attempts to use the Dominion au- 
thority over “The Regulation of 
Trade and Commerce” conferred by 
the second head of section 91 also 
proved futile. 

After the last war (in 1919) the 
Dominion Government set up by leg- 
islation a Board of Commerce which 
was to regulate trade combinations 
and prevent hoarding, in conditions 
which it would seem perfectly clear 
arose directly out of the circum- 
stances of war. Yet in a now famous 
decision of the Privy Council the act 
creating the Board of Commerce was 
declared ultra vires and the Board 
dissolved. In the absence of some 
declaration by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment it is not inconceivable that in 
the early future the present Domin- 
ion controls over wages and prices, 
its national war labor board and 
other similar machinery, might be 
impaired or even destroyed by a 
challenge in the courts. 

To leave it to the courts to decide 
when the emergency conditions aris- 
ing out of war have ended, is, of 
course, to place upon them a duty 
which might have no choice but to 
discharge, but which they would nat- 
urally prefer not to have to assume. 
in the Fort Frances case after the 
last war, this point was dealt with 
by Viscount Haldane: 

“The question of the extent to 
which provision for circumstances 
such as these may have to be main- 
tained is one on which a court of law 
is loath to enter. No authority other 
than a central government is in a 
position to deal with a problem 





which is essentially one of states- 
manship. It may be that it has be- 
come clear that the crisis which arose 
is wholly at an end and that there is 
no justification for the continued ex- 
ercise of an exceptional interference 
which becomes ultra vires when it 
is no longer called for. In such a 
case the law as laid down for distri- 
bution of powers in the ruling instru- 
ment would have to be invoked. 

“But very clear evidence that the 
crisis had wholly passed away would 
be required to justify the judiciary, 
even when the question raised was 
one of ultra vires which it had to 
decide, in overruling the decision of 
the Government that exceptional 
measures were still requisite.” 

The force of these observations in 
current circumstances is clear. If 
the Dominion Government, as it has 
foreshadowed in the Speech from the 
Throne, passes through both Houses 
of Parliament a declaration that 
emergency conditions following as a 
consequence of the war are still in 
existence, it is extremely unlikely 
that any court would venture to 
overrule such a decision. But in 
the absence of such a declaration, 
the legal termination of the wartime 
controls over prices and wages 
might turn on the accident as to 
when the legislation was first chal- 
lenged, and the frame of mind of the 
first judge before whom the problem 
was posed. 


Unpredictable 


The impossibility of predicting 
what view even the highest courts 
would take of such matters as the 
end of an emergency may be seen by 
comparing Viscount Haldane’s_ re- 
marks as quoted above with the com- 
ment he had made in the Board of 
Commerce case: 

“The first question to be answered 
is whether the Dominion Parliament 
could validly enact such a law. Their 
Lordships observe that the law is not 
one enacted to meet special condi- 
tions in wartime. It was passed in 
1919, after peace had been declared, 
and it is not confined to any tempor- 
ary purpose, but is to continue with- 
out limit in time, and to apply 
throughout Canada.” 

Yet the hoarding of goods, which 
the Board of. Commerce was set up, 
among other things, to prevent, was 
obviously a direct consequence of the 
shortages created by the war. If 
the same reasoning were to be adopt- 
ed by the courts today, the Dominion 
Government might find it impossible 
in the forthcoming session to pass 
intra vires legislation to deal with 
some consequence of the war whose 
effects were only just now beginning 
to show up. 

Under such circumstances, obvious- 
ly it is much more satisfactory for 
legislation declaring a state of emer- 
gency to exist to be passed than to 
take a chance on ad hoc judicial de- 
cisions. 
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What is the date of your Insurance 
Policy or Policies, on property for 
which you are Trustee? 


Suggests that Insurance taken out in 
these years is inadequate for today. 


Why not telephone for the services of 
our representative now and benefit 
by his recommendation? 
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ASSURANCE 





CHARLES CURTIS 


Manager for Canada and Newfoundland 


MONTREAL 
CALGARY 


Fire and Casualty Insurance 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
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For hedges: 


Clipped Pyramids: 
18-24” high ... 
24-30” high ..... 
30-36” high... 


Clipped Globes: 
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Per 100 Per 10 Each 
12-15” woe $110.00 $12.50 $1.50 
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18-24” 225.00 25.00 2.75 
For foundation planting: 
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Canada's Most Popular Ever- 


green --- 


the Japanese Yew 


The popularity of this evergreen has been growing by leaps and 


bounds in recent years. 


To supply the enormous demand Yews 


are propagated and grown at Sheridan on a very large scale. 


More Japanese Yews are being planted today than all other ever- 
greens combined for the following reasons: 


l Owing to its toughness and hardiness the Yew will often thrive as 
» foundation and other planting where other evergreens fail. 


It will withstand some shade and city smoke. 


On account of its ability to withstand close shearing the Yew has 
always been the World’s best hedge material. An evergreen hedge of 


Yew will give character to any garden. 


Clipped globes and pyramids of Yew (now available) are invaluable 
for cemetery and other planting. 


As the Yew needs clipping only once a year the cost of maintenance is 
reduced to a minimum. 


We grow complete line of all hardy evergreens, shrubs and trees. 
Send for 1945 catalogue illustrated in colour. 


The SHERIDAN NURSERIES Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 
NURSERIES 
Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 


SALES STATIONS 
1186 Bay St., Toronto 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson 
5895 Cote Des Neiges Rd., Montreal, Que. 
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By J. N. HARRIS 


The Russians liberated Lucken- 
walde Camp. Norwegian Gen- 
eral Ruge welcomed the liberat- 
ors on behalf of the camp. The 
liberators invited the General to 
take a ride on a tank. 

Shortly, the General was being 
awakened by a young Russian 
woman asking him if he were 
ready to be shaved. 

Mr. Harris, who tells the story 
of General Ruge’s adventures, is 
a Canadian who was a prisoner- 
of-war at Luckenwalde. 


(GENERAL Ruge was somewhat car 

ried away by his invitation to 
meet Marshal Konieff. You must not 
think, however, that the General is 
at all flighty, or hasn’t the com- 
mand of his emotions that are pro- 
per for the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Norwegian armed forces. But 
in those exciting days of April, 1945, 
which now seem so long ago, events 
were a bit unpredictable. General 
Ruge as Senior Prisoner (not count- 
ing half-a-dozen Italian Generals) in 
a camp of twenty thousand or more, 
including a number of Canadians, 
had prepared to welcome the Ameri- 
can Ninth Army, but that body had 
inconsiderately stopped at Magde- 
burg; then, when the Red steam- 
roller started up again the camp 
realized that it would be Joe’s Boys 
after all, who would liberate Luck- 
enwalde Camp. 

And after a night of uncertainty, 
with sporadic visits from cannon-fir- 
ing F.W.’s and desultory rifle fire 
in the woods, Joe’s Boys arrived. For 
a few minutes all doubts were cast 
aside in display of enthusiasm that 
served to cover any personal anxiety 
—that, perhaps, of the Polish offi- 
cers, or let us say the Serbs. 


Silk-Stocking Snipers 


Huge Voroshiloff tanks, and Amer- 
ican Shermans and Grants, plastered 
with infantry carrying camouflage of 
the Birnam Wood type, _ rolled 
through the camp, followed by truck- 
loads of infantry who never took 
their fingers from the trigger. Giri 
snipers wearing black silk (perhaps 
it was nylon, I didn’t get very close) 
stockings appeared here and there. 
Joe’s Boys had arrived. 

Now General Otto Ruge was quite 
as happy to welcome the Red Army 
as the American Ninth; the only dif- 
ficulty was that of language. His 
mastery of English was useful, how- 
ever, as the best interpreter in the 
camp was an R.A.F. officer who 
could speak any dialect east of the 
Oder. Thus we find General Ruge, 
an American Colonel, and the very 
junior R.A.F. officer doing their best 
to welcome the Commander of the 
Russian tank spearhead. And that 
was how the General came to get 
his somewhat impulsive invitation. 

There is still some dispute amongst 
the witnesses as to what took place, 
but it appeared as if the Russian 
Commander invited the Committee 
of Welcome to go for a ride on a 


} tank. At any rate the tank went 


jolting down the road with the en- 


» tire committee on top of it, but with 
’ in a hundred yards the Colonel and 


the Interpreter were jolted off. Per- 
haps Ruge had a firmer seat, perhaps 








Boys Preparatory Boarding School. 
Okanagan Valley. English lines. 
Large grounds, including optional 
apple orchard. Capacity 45. Full 
past 15 years. Waiting List. Shoot- 
ing, fishing centre. Wanted, Head- 
master as partner or purchaser. 
Elderly Principals anxious retire 
1946. Rev. Mackie, Vernon, B.C. 
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A Very Hurried Visit 
To Marshal Konieff 


he was just lucky, but we did not see 
him again for a week. A limerick 
about the young lady from Niger 
was widely quoted about the camp, 
and there were evil speculations 
about the General’s fate. 

Our worries were ended when the 
General returned, fit, happy and 
with a well-fed look about him. He 
had, he said, been to see Marshal 
Konieff, and although he hadn’t seen 
Konieff, he had been delightfully en- 
tertained and had been offered an 
important post which he had been 
regretfully forced to refuse. And here 
is what happened. 

After his companions had disap- 
peared from the tank, General Ruge 
was asked to ride inside, and was 
taken to an emergency landing field, 
from where he was flown in an eld- 
erly biplane to the headquarters of 
Marshal Konieff, somewhere near 
Sagan, in Lower Silesia. It was like 
flying on a magic carpet into the 
land of the Arabian Nights. At every 
stop on the journey he had been of- 
fered more and more Vodka in smal- 
ler and smaller receptacles, until at 
the headquarters he could have un- 
limited quantities in glasses the 
size of a thimble. All about him 
were the accoutrements of luxury— 
carpets, beautiful furniture, lovely 
ladies. He was wined, and he was 
dined. 

When one’s hosts are so impetuous 
as to carry one off without notice, 
one of the most obvious difficulties 
is that of luggage. The Russians, 
though, are equal to any situation, 
and they assembled quite an impos- 
ing array of kit for their guest— 
clean shirts and collars, socks, and 
a genuine pair of Reichsmarshal 
Goering’s pyjamas, captured when 
the Russians overran one of Goer- 
ing’s estates in Silesia. General Ruge 
is a slight man: Goering is not. There 
was plenty of room in the pyjamas, 
and the General was able to settle 
a point which has caused some spec- 
ulation: there were no Orders or 
Decorations on the pyjamas. The 
tooth-brush problem was more dif- 
ficult. The line of communications 
had been extended beyond the tooth- 
brush limit, and a new one was un- 
obtainable. But, the soul of cour- 
tesy, the Russians would not permit 
their guest to be without a _ tooth- 
brush; they lent him Marshal Kon- 
ieff’s own. 


The Lady Barber 


After a night in a luxurious bed, 
General Ruge was awakened, some- 
what to his embarrassment, by a 
charming young Russian woman, who 
said to him, in English, “Would you 
like me to—er—shave you, Sir?” 

Overcome by relief, the General at 
once consented. After all, he pointed 
out, she might have wanted to give 
him a bath. 

It was something of a surprise to 
a military man to be served with a 
three course breakfast at half-past 
nine in the morning at a General 
Staff Headquarters right in the 
middle of a full-scale offensive. Nev- 
ertheless, the majority of the staff 
officers sat down at that hour, ate a 
heavy meal, and partook of various 
drinks, including the inevitable Vod- 
ka. 

The time had now come for the 
interview with Marshal Konieff. Be- 
fore the interview, however, the Gen- 
eral was asked a few questions about 
his career, and then it came out that 
he was only a Major-General. 

“But yet you are the Commander- 
in-Chief of your country’s forces?” 

Yes, he was the Commander-in- 
Chief, but he was still only a Major- 
General. Later, at Luckenwalde, he 
said that perhaps his country could- 
n’t afford to have a full General, but 
at G. H. Q. he did not indulge his 
truly delightful humor. The Russians 
were nonplussed, and General Ruge 
was not exactly plussed. The whole 
thing was wrong—only a Major-Gen- 
eral. 

Finally it was decided that Major- 
General Ruge could not see Marshal 
Konieff. He would have to see the 





Chief of Staff. What a delightful 
example of the sense of equality in 
Russia. They would not embarass a 
guest by making him talk to a super- 
ior officer. 

General Ruge was ushered in to 
see the Chief of Staff, and was of- 
fered an important post in connec- 
tion with a military expedition, sche- 
duled for the near future. Unfor- 
tunately it was impossible to get 
in touch at once with the Norwegian 
Government in London, _ without 
whose orders Ruge could not act. 
Both sides expressed regrets, and 
the interview closed. 


Sumptuous Hospitality 


For a few days more General Ruge 
enjoyed the sumptuous hospitality of 
Headquarters, such hospitality as a 
prisoner of five years waiting could 
never have dreamed of. Something 
of the state in which Napoleon’s mar- 
shals lived, as Ruge himself describ- 
ed it. The beautiful girl attendants, 
the cooks, the supply of drinks and 
food had travelled all the way up 
from the Volga on the long journey 
of vengeance. The General refused 
to say whether the analogy between 
Napoleon’s marshals and_ Stalin’s 
could be drawn any further. He just 
laughed. He said that he had been 
returned to us briefly, just to let us 
know that he was alive and well 
looked after. 

“And where are you going now, 
sir?” he was asked. 

“Back to Marshal Konieff’s Head- 


quarters”, he said sharply, “with my 


own toothbrush.” 























Our Family Group 
Hospital Plan 


Provides: 
For every member of your family, complete and 
adequate Hospital care. 
It covers Sickness and Accident including Maternity. 
No red tape — your choice of any Hospital. 


Up to 120 days Hospital care for any one sickness 
or accident plus liberal allowances payable toward mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 


Write or telepbone today for full information. 








Head Office for Canada, FEDERAL BUILDING, TORONTO 
R. D. BEDOLFE, Canadian General Manager 
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“How did you decide which 
Company would hand/le your 
Employee Welfare Policy, J.P?” 


“Well, Fred, in an undertaking as important as 
this to my business, I looked for a company that 
was both big and progressive, and one that 
could assure me the services of employee benefit 
plan specialists right here in our own city, any 
time I wanted them. 


“The Great-West Life measured up well on all 
these counts. It is one of the biggest in Canada 
today and has had an outstanding record of 
growth in recent years. Then they have big 
branches in every city and right here in town 
they have a staff of men who know all the angles 
of employee welfare plans. So they seemed to 
me to be the logical choice—and since they’ve 
been working with us I realize I picked the right 
outfit. They certainly have a smooth-working 
system.”’ 


“That’s good enough for me, J.P., I’ll call a 
Great-West man tomorrow and have him tell us 


how we can put the group plan into my business 
too.” 


Ove GREAT- WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


GROUP INSURANCE 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


September 15, 1945 























The Road Back 





THE LIGHTER SIDE 





A Few Disillusioned Comments on 
Our Noble Electoral System 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


Hew well I remember the noble 
perfection 

Of the Candidate's 
election; 

Of the world without poverty, evil 
or Sorrow. 


He would 


vision before his 


(if elected) deliver tomor 


row, 

With prices kept low and with wages 
kept high 

And for each a rich slice of the pie 
in the sky, 

For each a full measure of health 


and enjoyment 

With peace-time tranquility, war-time 
employment 

With a job for each worker, a house 


for each family, 

While plans for conversion move 
smoothly and calmly; 

With Prosperity blooming in coun- 
try and town, 

With our standards held high and 
our taxes cut down 

Ah, how ably he proved he was fit 
for the task for 

Evolving very best world we 
could ask for, 


When the last fascist trace 


fir \ 
firrty 
LiL itis 


would be 
up! ooted 


ruth- 








i With its homelike, comfortable { 

} buildings surrounded by 75 acres } 
of landscaped lawns and wooded } 

| hills, is a peaceful haven for the \ 
mentally ill or those suffering i 

{ from nervous strain and other } 

\ disorders. } 

| Astaffofexperienced physicians, 
therapists and nurses assures in- 

{ dividual attention and the special 
treatment eacn patient requires. 

{ Moderate rates 

{ Physicians and those interested 

} are invited to visit Homewood or 

to write for booklet to: 

\ F. H. C. BAUGH, M.D., ? 

{ Medical Supt., 

' Homewood Sanitarium of Guelph 4 
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lessly booted, 

When Labor and Boss would at last 
end dissension, 

And the rich and the poor get a gov- 
ernment pension. 


AH, these were his visions 
4+ who could resist ’em? 
With sc many others it’s useless to 


and 


list *em— 

The wondrously plausible, strictly 
impossible 

Pledges that rule the electoral sys- 
tem. 


Still, they filled us with hope and 
with fond expectation 

And carried us happily through the 

Duration. 

we’re deeply confused by the 

world’s economics 

And frightened to death of the age 
of atomics, 

We're tired of the old 
scared of the new, 

So what could a well-meaning can- 
didate do, 

To charm and persuade us, to cheer 
us and calm us 

But promise, and promise, and pro- 
mise and promise? 


For 


and we’re 


‘OQ why should we gibe at the prin- 

- ciple that 

The vote-catching 
in the hat, 

And the vote-catching chicken, suc- 
cessfully loosed 

Must never, in fairness, 

the roost? 

the taxpayer manfully swallow 

his grief 

When he learns that, at 
there’ll be no relief, 

When, bemused by his hopes and be- 
set by his bills, he 

Is faced by the same old implacable 
Lisley. 

Why grouse that the Minister issued 
a statement 

(Before the election) about an Abate- 
ment, 

And later revealed that the text was 
misread, 

And he hadn’t, in that sense, quite 
meant what he said? 

In fairness, at least, set it 
his credit 

That he made us feel awfully good 
when he said it. 


rabbit goes back 
return to 
Let 


present, 


down to 


‘O let’s live on the hopes that our 
candidates feed us 

While accepting the fact that they’re 
sure to mislead us. 


\ 


That the Party may alter, but Policy 
lingers, 

In spite of the outcries from wound- 
ed Left-Wingers, 

Who view with alarm and cry out 
to high Heaven 

When the mantle of Eden descends 
upon Bevin. 

No, let us be patient and tranquil, 
dear readers, 

Nor write to the papers, nor pester 
our leaders. 

Why should we, indeed, for our own 
selfish pleasure 

Upset their digestion and ruin their 
leisure? 

Should a Minister, snatching a mo- 
ment’s enjoyment, 

Be faced with the problem of full- 
time employment? 

Should a statesman be censured for 
violent language 

When challenged while snatching a 
fugitive “sangwich”? 

In the interval strained from his 
manifold duties 

Must he rudely be faced by conver- 
sion gratuities? 

Is it wise to point out, in this trying 
connection, 

What the Party had promised before 
the election? 

Was it fair for the Steel-Workers’ 
Union right now 

(To get down to cases) to irk Mr. 
Howe? 

It is true that the 
ner was rude, 

But why should the Steel-Workers 
threaten and brood? 

For shouldn’t political wisdom have 
taught ’em 

That the pledges of Spring tend to 
fade in the autumn? 


Minister’s man- 


.. i let us not grumble if taxes stay 
u 


And restaurant coffee is ten cents a 
cup; 

If Housing consists, for civilian and 
ranks, 





Of unimplemented electoral planks, 





We’ve had all the pleasure of antici- 


If Labor and Industry fail to agree, pation, 
And the world isn’t quite what we And why should we spoil it with 
hoped it would be. realization? 
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Bad Situation Between 
Canadians and Dutch 


pyrvincnnienmemiageaamsctects 






By R. L. PHELPS 


There is a certain amount of 
resentment, which Mr. Phelps 
believes is at least partially un- 
necessary, between the Canadian 
Army in Holland and the Dutch 
population. 


It is suggested that a little 
cooperation would have great 
value. 


Rotterdam. 


RACTICALLY the entire Canadian 
Army overseas is stationed within 
the limited area of Holland. The 
only considerable numerical excep- 
tions are the one division of troops 
committed to the occupation of Ger- 
many and the administrative troops 
located in the United Kingdom. The 
social problems raised by the sudden 
lodging of a large foreign population 
upon any community are obvious. 
When that foreign population con- 
sists of healthy young soldiers recently 
released from the strictures of war; 
and when the community is just 
emerging from the shock and disrup- 
tion of five years of enemy occupa- 
tion, then it can be seen that mis- 
understandings and difficulties can 
easily arise. 

Holland is a country of some 6,000,- 
000 inhabitants. Containing about 
12,500 square miles, it is less than one- 
half the size of New Brunswick, and 
occupies less than one-thirtieth of the 
area of Ontario. In density of popu- 
lation, it is the second nation in Eur- 
ope, and either third or fourth in the 
world. It was a country with great 
wealth, security and stability, and a 
high living standard. It is now a 
country with damaged cities, wrecked 
factories, flooded lands, a displaced 
population, a precarious food, housing 
and fuel situation and virtually no 
communication or transportation. 

The difficulties, therefore, in de- 
positing five divisions, plus auxiliary 
troops on this small and ravaged 
land become apparent. 

To the overriding internal prob- 
lems of national rehabilitation there 
has been superimposed the further 
problem of providing a temporary 
home for several tens of thousands 
of friendly but nonetheless foreign 
troops. 


Serious Lack of Transport 


Today, with winter approaching, 
only 55% of pre-war coal production 
has been attained. With the mines 
pillaged by the Germans and the min- 
ers too weak to withstand normal 
working conditions, there is little 
likelihood of normal production be- 
ing realized. Besides, lack of trans- 
port is so acute that even the insuffi- 
cient quantities of coal now being 
mined are piling up, unable to be 
moved for want of vehicles. 

If it is at all possible to specify, 
probably the most serious individual 
problem is the crying lack of trans- 
port and communication: 87% of all 
rolling stock has been looted or ruined 
by the Germans. Displaced Dutch 
nationals are trying desperately each 
day to return to their homes, families 
and businesses. By practicallly every 
crossroad in village or town, one sees 
lines of people waiting patiently and 


resignedly in the hope of finding 
transportation. Everyone is repre- 
sented in these queues: business 


men, housewives, workers, farmers, 
soldiers, young men and children. 

The relationship of the Canadian 
troops to the civilian population has 
been of a shifting nature. None will 
ever forget the generous and sincere 
welcome received in the main cen- 
tres. Five years of repressed joy and 
emotions were released when the 
Canadians marched or fought their 
way into the towns. Dutch gratitude 
could not be expressed in words. 
Hope for the future brought joy in 


) the present. Canadians were touched 
_ and delighted by the warmth of the 
) people. 


But today the honeymoon period 


4 can be considered over. Now, both 
» parties are bewildered, sometimes re- 





sentful, often irritated. The faults and 
reasons lie on both sides. 

The Dutch do not generally under- 
stand why the Canadians should have 
to remain so long in their country now 
that the war is over. And no official 
explanation has been issued to them 
regarding the real reason for our 
protracted sojourn. 

The Dutch want to work uninter- 
ruptedly at the reclamation of their 
country. The presence of foreign 
troops, with no feeling of national 
allegiance or responsibility, is now 
becoming a hindrance. The issue of 
transport became rapidly a most deli- 
cate problem. As the civilian popula- 
tion waits, almost hopelessly, for rides 
in any sort of conveyance, they see 
countless empty and half-empty Army 
lorries speeding by. They do not un- 
derstand the official Army policy that 
e 


civilians cannot ride in military ve- 
hicles. 

They regard, with amazement, the 
large Army vehicle parks where hand- 
some modern trucks are drawn up in 
imposing rows, under guard, and 
being put to no seeming purpose. Nor 
is this matter improved when, at 
night, they witness Canadian offi- 
cers escorting Dutch girls to dances 
and parties in the same official ve- 
hicles. 

They see, also, many troops com- 
fortably billeted in schools and hotels 
while the country suffers an acute 
housing shortage, and a degree of 
resentment ensues here, too, They 
hear sounds of revelry from the of- 
ficers’ clubs at night, listen to the 
tales of fine foods being served, of 
nightly snacks of fresh eggs and 
meats, and they contrast this to their 
own meagre diet, and are again re- 
sentful. And they wonder, too, why 
such large quantities of liquor should 
be necessary. 

The incidence of venereal disease 
has sky-rocketed in the last several 
months for both civilians and sol- 
diers. Inevitably there are accusa- 
tions and counter-accusations. Dis- 


tricts in Holland, once renowned for 
their extraordinarily high standards 
of health and cleanliness, now suffer 
appallingly. But, unlike the Army, 
the local population does not possess 
apparently unlimited supplies of 
penicillin and sulfa drugs. 


Threaten Girls 


Anonymous signs have appeared in 
the streets, In Utrecht, girls were 
threatened with having their heads 
shaved if they continued to consort 
with Canadian troops. 

There seems to be no official or 
organized policy on the part of the 
Canadian authorities. Liaison between 
Dutch and Army representatives has 
certainly not resulted in the emer- 
gence of any directives governing gen- 
eral behavior and attitude. It is not 
impossible that many Army officials 
feel that now the war is over, their 
actual responsibilities are at an end. 
In point of fact, many new ones should 
be commencing. 

The Canadian Army in Holland 
could canalize its tremendous if lat- 
ent energies and exert a most bene- 
ficial influence upon Dutch affairs. 


It could aid, in considerable measure, 
in the ultimate restoration of the 
normal amenities of decent living. 

First and foremost, the enormous 
transport resources of the Army could 
be utilized in the interests of the 
Dutch people without jeopardizing 
military efficiency. 

Troops with special aptitudes and 
training in such trades as building, 
plumbing and housing would gener- 
ally be only too glad to volunteer 
for jobs of this nature. Engin- 
eers and pioneer troops could be 
used as much as possible on the re- 
construction of smashed roads, 
bridges and railways. 

The problems facing the country 
are enormous. The ordinary Canadian 
soldier could, and would, help if he 
were made aware and given the op- 
portunity. The immediate and des- 
perate needs of Holland may prove 
even too great for all the potential 
aid we can give. Therefore, let us not 
do less than we can. It would be a 
calamity if the fine reputation made 
by Canadians on the battlefield should 
be lost or soiled by official apathy 
and lack of vision during the present 
period. 





Research has 


fibre. 


Pulp and paper producers are con- 
serving wood supply not only by 
scientific forestry methods but in their 
methods at the mills, where pulp- 
wood now is used to the last chip. 


developed many 
processes for eliminating waste. 
Changes in digesting or cooking of 
wood chips have increased the usable 
New methods of removing 
bark have saved about 14 per cent 
of wood which was previously lost. 


Jack Pine, 
worthless. 


formerly 
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Amazing Outpouring From Tokyo 
As Japs Consider Their Defeat 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


F THE occupation of Japan, going 
I forward without incident or sabo- 
tage, has been surprising, truly ama- 
zing is the transformation being car- 
ried out in the Japanese political sys 
tem, before we could even set a hand 
to it. Wonderful to watch is this 
change-over, whether due to a deter- 
mination to carry out meticulously 
the Potsdam Declaration, to restore 
Japanese “face” in the world; whe- 
ther a scheme to fool us and win 
an early reprieve from our occupa 
tion: or whether sincerely meant 
and due to the emergence of better 
elements from the suffocating 
“thought control” of the past many 
years. 

Freedom of speech, and assembly, 
and association have been instituted 
—and how they are speaking and 
writing! The daily digest of the 
Tokyo press and radio reveals a wide 
range of opinion, and many surpris- 
ing admissions of the shortcomings 
which led to Japan’s defeat. A plan 
has been published for six new part- 
ies, and the strengthening of the 
powers of the people’s representa- 
tives in the Diet is urged to many 
politicians. A Socialist group has 
already become active, and its pro- 
posals are broadcast over Radio 
Tokyo. 


The “New Democracy” 


There are to be weekly press con- 
ferences by the prime _ minister 
Women are urged to take a wider in 
terest in politics, science and world 
affairs. American missionaries are 
invited to return to Japan. Indeed, 
the prominent Nippon Times (which 
continued publication in English all 
through the war) goes so far as to 
assert that the coming of MacArthur 
may prove “a blessing in disguise,” 
as was the opening up of the coun- 


try by Commodore Perry ninety 
years ago. It may “reopen Japan to 
newer and greater enlightenment.” 

In speeches, interviews and editor- 
ials there is the constantly reiterated 
statement that Japan must get in 
line with the outside world. Not- 
able here is the lesson which the 
Japs have drawn from our scientific 
predominance in the war. Scientific 
workers at the leading institute in 
the country have confessed to our 
correspondents the truly pitiful state 
of their research, starved of funds 
and staff for years by a military 
leadership which completely mis- 
understood its value. 

So it was that two cyclotrons they 
had built before the war were 
gathering dust, and the Japs got no- 
where with their atomic research. 
They weren’t even able to improve 
on the rudimentary American radar 
which they captured in the fall of 
Manila, but merely copied it. 

Now a prominent natural scientist 
calls on the country to put ona 
great drive in scientific research, 
and learn what the rest of the world 
has been doing in this line. “Bring 
the country into line with the world,” 
indeed! Do they really think we 
have come to Japan to show them 
how to split the atom? 

We need to remind ourselves that 
these are a remarkable people. Or- 
dered to fight to the end and commit 
suicide rather than surrender, they 
do this unquestioningly, and by the 
finish of the Okinawa campaign, 
only a bare three months ago, had 
us wondering if we would really 
have to kill four million Jap soldiers 
to conquer the homeland. But then 
they are suddenly ordered to stop 
fighting, and surrender; not to com- 
mit suicide but to be polite and “pro- 
per” to us, because the world is 
watching and they “must show the 
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qualities of a great nation!” This 
they do, with equal discipline. 

Anyone who has read the story of 
how Japan abandoned the life of a 
monastic nation, shut off from the 
world and living in the feudal past, 
to leap into the position of one of the 
greatest military, industrial and 
trading nations of the world within 
two generations, must admit that 
this is one of the most remarkable 
chapters in modern history. 

One may well believe that this dis- 
ciplined and diligent people, so re- 
ceptive to new ideas and so agile at 
copying, having been impressed by 
defeat that this is a scientific age, 
is quite capable of launching into a 
great new effort to bring its science 
up to the world level. And having 
taken on all the outer trappings of 
19th Century parliamentarianism the 
last time, the Japs appear quite 
ready to add the trimmings which 
we have since developed. 


“Do We Seem Too Eager?” 


While Yomiuri urges that “we 
should not give the Allies the im- 
pression that we are reluctant or 
hesitant to fulfil our obligations 
and should take active and speedy 
steps in the direction of the Potsdam 
principles without passively waiting 
for instructions from General Mac- 
Arthur,” it occurs to the Nippon 
Times that perhaps they may appear 
to be “too anxious to please and to 
cater to the wishes of the victor.” 

Making all due allowances for the 
peculiarities of the Japanese charac- 
ter, it does seem all too glib and fa- 
cile to be convincing. One may be- 
lieve that many of the voices raised 
today are sincere. The 88-year-old 
liberal statesman Ozaki, for in- 
stance, when he considers the pre- 
sent morality of the nation, and won- 
ders “if the Japanese people lack a 
sense of justice and injustice, believ- 
ing that the strong are right and the 
weak are wrong. This kind of think- 
ing is the way of beasts, not of 
human beings.” 

And General Ishiwara, who was 
retired after the Manchurian inci- 
dent for urging friendship with 
China, and now declares that Japan’s 
defeat is God’s will. “Our nation 
must become fully aware of the evils 
of militarism and should make an 
all-out effort in precisely the oppo- 
site direction in building the country 
anew after defeat. 

“To atone for past wrongs, we 
must make it our objective to contri- 
bute to world peace and civilization. 
Japan must be reconstructed so that 
a social order and civilization com- 
pletely stripped of arms and mili- 
tarism may prevail. Whole-hearted 
cooperation among Japanese, Chin- 
ese, Koreans and Manchurians, freed 
from the evils of militarism and the 
burden of armaments, will produce 
the highest standard of civilization 
ever realized in East Asia. This is 
the only way for the peoples of East 
Asia to enjoy freedom and live in 
peace.” 


Look Into Their Faults 


The Mainichi Shimbun goes to the 
heart of Japan’s “one outstanding 
national fault.” ‘‘We have been bully- 
ing the weaker and submitting to the 
stronger, among ourselves. And our 
relations with other peoples, in 
which we have had but short experi- 
ence, have been characterized by 
this same national shortcoming.” 

Turning over the morning paper 
one finds a perfect example of this 
Japanese characteristic. A Japanese 
prison camp orderly had broken a 
chain. An officer, arriving on the 
scene, could not find out who had 
done it, so he beat the sergeant and 
left. The sergeant, his pride injured, 
beat.the corporal, and left. The cor- 
poral beat a first-class private, the 
first-class private beat a_ second- 
class private, and the latter took out 
his discomfiture mercilessly on a 
horse. Our prisoners who have 
usually been at the luckless end of 
this chain of brutal “face-saving,” 
escaped this time because they had 
just been freed. 

Another commentator considers 
this trait, in a more apologetic man- 
ner, in relation to the Japanese fail 
ure to achieve their goal of a 
Greater East Asia. Why, he asks, 
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will of the other peoples of East 
Asia? We were sincere, he insists. 
Our aim—Asia for the Asiatics—was 
a noble one. We fought bravely. Yet 
we failed. 

Humorously he observes that “we 
were unable to win the hearts of the 
Chinese.” Burma, too, “was a most 
unfortunate case. The Burmese were 
most favorably inclined towards us 
at the beginning of the war, yet 
within two years we lost their good- 
will. The Philippines, the East In- 
dies and Indo-China were no excep- 
tions. Even the Indians’ under 
Chandra Bose, also were not really 
out of this pale, and why?” 

First, he finds, because of Japan- 
ese methods, and second, because of 
their incapacity to carry through the 
task. “Our method was crude, 
though it was also often misunder- 
stood. . . We have heard many wun- 
favorable comments on the bad con- 
duct of our troops in the localities of 
their occupation. . . -We lacked a 
feeble of humbleness, and failed to 
understand the feelings of others... 
We tried to hurry things too much. 
We were irritable. We did not have 
the capacity to wait for things to 
take their own due course—a most 
admirable trait possessed by the 


Chinese. . . We tried to be too effi- 
cient. . .” 
General Ishiwara, mentioned 


above, takes a wider sweep in re- 
viewing the reasons for Japan’s fail- 
ure. He says that “first, there was 
the lack of good faith on the part of 
government officials, who indulged 
in shameless graft, among other 
things. Second, Army and Navy of- 
ficers failed to live up to the instruc- 
tions given by the Emperor Meiji 
(who started Japan on its modern 
course) but participated in politics 
and neglected their duties to the 
armed forces. 

“Third, the Elder Statesmen proved 
incompetent, indulged in_ useless 
talking and failed to take timely ac- 
tion. Fourth, Japan lacked suffi- 
cient war strength, including produc- 
tive power. And fifth, there was a 
serious deterioration in the morality 
of the people.” 

Coming down to practical reform 
measures, various Christian leaders 
ask for an influx of American mis- 





sionaries; and many editorials and 
interviews with members of the Diet 
call for stronger popular control of 
national policy through a Diet more 
representative of the people. 

The Nippon Times, last weekend, 
dared to go to the heart of the mili- 
tarist curse which has been laid on 
Japanese policy, by urging that the 
role of the Emperor as Supreme 
Commander be abolished, and the 
prerogatives of the military which 
enabled them to break any cabinet 
which they didn’t like, and gave 
them special access to the ear of the 
Emperor, be ended. 

While welcoming these voices, and 
strengthening their influence in 
every way practicable, we must cau- 
tiously recognize that they seem to 
represent as yet but a very small 
minority of the people. 

We would do well to note that the 
Emperor still speaks to the Diet of 
the “innate glory of Japan’s national 
policy.” That the new _ premier, 
Higashi-Kuni, while laying before the 
nation with almost Churchillian 
frankness the full reasons for the 
defeat, in which the atomic bomb 
took its proper place, outlines the 
steps to be taken in reconstruction 
and calls on the nation to “bear the 
unbearable”, still talks of Greater 
East Asia, expresses no shame or 
regret for Japan’s depredations, but 
instead speaks of “the bitterness 
which fills my heart when I think 
of the Imperial Army and Navy, 
who have been enhancing our na- 
tional prestige with a lengthy 
tradition, now being disarmed and 
disbanded.” 


“Shouting, Bible in Hand” 


One religious leader, anticipating 
the coming of American missionaries, 
tells these that they will achieve 
more by building hospitals and gen- 
erally aiding in reconstruction than 
by “shouting, Bible in hand, at our 
hurt and suffering people.” 

A part of the press had begun, 
before MacArthur’s censorship order 
early this week, to conduct a sly 
campaign about American bad con- 
duct in the occupation, most of the 
details of which are false, according 
to our correspondents. It was ex- 
ploiting the atomic bomb both as an 
atrocity and as an excuse for Japan’s 


defeat. And one paper went so far 


as to lay the blame for the world” 


upheaval on the Allied failure in 
handling the defeated nations after 
the last war, and on the harshness 
of Versailles. 

The lesson this paper draws is that 
we should now treat the Japs well, 
in order to evoke a friendly feeling, 
and lay the basis for eternal peace. 
“Be fair to us, don’t push us around,” 
other Japs cry, oblivious of their own 
atrocious record. At the same time 
we begin to hear reports that the 
military leaders are attempting to 
conceal light and heavy arms in 
caves throughout the country; while 
the notorious General Itagaki, in 
command at Singapore, after first 
defying the surrender order, told the 
Sultan of Johore the Japs would be 
back in twenty years. 


Like Germany Last Time 


Without insisting on too close a 
comparison, it seems that the situa- 
tion in Japan bears a good deal of 
resemblance to that in Germany 
after the last war. The Japanese 
leaders, after watching the collapse 
and complete dissolution of the Ger- 
man state last spring, surrendered 
before invasion in order to retain 
their own functioning state appara- 
tus. They appreciate the value 
which this can be to them in national 
recovery, 

Better elements of the people are 
now coming forward with a program 
of reform. Freed from the censor- 
ship and emboldened by our support, 
they are speaking out for the first 


time in years. We may believe that 
they wish to carry on the liberal de- 
velopment of the nation which was 
evidenced before and after the last 
war. (Here it is encouraging to re- 
call that militarism was so unpopular 
during the ’twenties that Japanese 
officers often went in civvies to avoid 
embarrassment). These elements in 
Japan may be compared to the 
Weimar republicans of Germany. 

But the chauvinists, discredited for 
the moment, remain unrepentant in 
the background. The paper Asahi, 
largest in Japan, and apparently 
identified with the liberal movement, 
warns that this is so, and that there 
are nationalists who are already 
scheming to imitate the quick mili- 
tary revival of Germany after 
Versailles. It reminds these people 
how Germany’s second try led to the 
utter destruction of the nation. 

Clearly, we must learn from our 
experience with Germany and give 
the liberal elements every oppor- 
tunity to reform the nation, while 
watching closely for signs of a 
militarist revival, and rooting out 
the war criminals and torturers. It 
won’t be easy for democracy to grow 
in Japan under our press censorship, 
supervision of science and the over- 
riding control of government by our 
military authorities. Yet these ap- 
pear to be essential to our security 
requirements, as will be the main- 
tenance of intimidating military 
bases on nearby Saipan, Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa. The task of reforming 
Japan is a formidable one, but not 
entirely without hope. 

Meanwhile, holding down Japan, 




















we would do well to review our own 
policies in the Orient, so that if she 
did revive at some future date, the 
ground could not still be fertile—as 
many Jap speakers evidently hope— 
for a renewal of her appeal of “Asia 
for the Asiatics.’ Any lingering 
ideas of white superiority in dealing 
with the peoples of East Asia had 
better be buried quickly. 
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Only from the Islands of the Outer 
Hebrides, where the Islanders ply 


their skilled and ancient craft, come 
the tough, hard-wearing Harris 
Tweeds. Woven by hand from 
virgin Scottish wool, Harris Tweed 
in all its variety of stylish shades 
and patterns is the tweed for people 
who “ know about clothes.” 
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LABEL onthe Garment 
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Snroarone, London, Halifax... the 
world’s seaports will soon be handling 
a great flow of peacetime goods again! 


Foreign markets aplenty will want 
Canadian products ... welook forward 
to Canada becoming a trading nation 
on a new, unimagined scale. . 

And Canada’s prosperity will mean 


whether your business is large or small. 


i opportunities for you—no matter 


























Watch for your opportunity and 
make the most of it, by using this 
Bank’s services in your business ven- 
tures. Letters of credit, collections, 
loans ... all the facilities that have 
served Canada at war are ready to 
support peacetime enterprise! 

Call on our local Branch Manager 
for a confidential discussion . .. you 
are always welcome. 


the BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


Over a Century of Banking Experience 
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gw Remingtons 
now available — 


no restrictions 


Anger always turned swiftly to amazement, 
however, with the first glimpse of the curious 
contrivance which had produced the letter . 
a “type-writer” recently introduced by E. 
Remington & Sons, and presided over by—of 
all things!—a young lady. Machines to write 
letters! Women in business offices! What would 


What came next was world-wide adoption of 
the typewriter, with Remington from that day 
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" Yourdon't need to print no letters for me; Shin read writin!” 


@ Angry and offended indeed was many a 
man in the early 1880’s. For how else would 
you consider a letter that was printed, except as 
a slur upon your education? 


to this the standard of the industry: leaders in 
engineering, in production, in distribution. Of 
course, more Remingtons have been bought 


than any other make. 
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to words, smooth, 
swift, silent. See for 
yourself .. . phone the 


nearest Remington 


Rand office to-day. 


To-day’s Remington, built to Remington tradi- 
tions has proved itself, under the toughest con- 
ditions, in the Armed Forces, war plants, 
essential industries . . 
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Industry Says “No’ To 
Wartime Liquor Laws 


By C. J. DONALD 


This is an important, if little dis- 
cussed, aspect of the liquor situa- 


tion and wartime 


curtailment 


which at the moment is the sub- 
ject of so much controversy. 

Of the millions, says the writer, 
who welcomed the end of federal 
restrictions of liquor, none had 
better reason than those charged 
with maintaining good employee 
relations. They have seen alco- 
hol drive a wedge between man- 
agement and worker, with man- 
agement to blame. No group will 
welcome more the day when local 
authorities will be able to an- 
nounce the return to saner, more 
enforceable laws. 

Mr. Donald is a personnel man- 


ager. 
"THE 

the Wartime 
ages Order was 


greeted 


Alcoholic 


claim by millions of Canadians 


possibly 


10one 


had 


better 


cause 


recently-announced lifting of 
Bever- 
with 


ac 
but 
to 


rejoice than professionals in the field 


of 


employee 


relations. 


They 


were 


particularly glad to see the restric- 
tions on liquor lifted since they 
had been aware of a_ progressive 
undermining of happy relationships 
in their organizations ever since 
liquor curtailment came into force 
a situation which resulted directly 
from that curtailment and the steps 
which were taken to evade it. It is 
odd to recall that one of the purposes 
claimed in announcing the Order 
was that it would contribute to bet- 
ter employee relations. What hap- 
pened instead? 

Eighteen months after the Order 
came into effect, people across the 
country were laughing at a little ditty 
which went: 

She isn’t quite efficient, 
dowdy little dame, 

We often think of firing her, but keep 
her just the same, 

With all her faults we know, she has 
a little on the ball, 

She has a liquor permit and she 
doesn’t drink at all. 

This seemed to strike close enough 
to the truth to tickle a lot of funny- 
bones. Certainly the non-drinker 
with a permit found his popularity 
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hitting a new high. Surely the verse 
was an exaggeration when it sug- 
gested that management would over- 
look incompetence among those who 
contributed their liquor permits—but 
it is an actual fact that a very large 
number of employees believed that 
such things actually did happen. 

This country always has_ had 
trouble with its liquor laws. Law- 
abiding citizens have proved time 
after time that they will not obey 
laws designed to interfere with their 
drinking. They circumvent’ these 
without a qualm. No doubt it was 
foreseen that people would get 
around the restrictions of the War- 
time Alcoholic Beverages Order, but 
it is doubtful if anyone realized that 
ordinary business concerns would 
themselves engage in outwitting the 
framers of the Order. Why should 
business — usually law-abiding — do 
such a thing? 


Big Consumer 


The answer is that few people had 
ever considered the extent to which 
business is a consumer of liquor. 
Actually, if figures were available, 
they might well show that a great 
share of the liquor bought goes on 
businessmen’s expense accounts. 
Business enterprises — ranging in 
importance from the Potsdam Con- 
ference to the buying and selling of 
scrap materials—are accompanied by 
a certain amount of booze. The bev- 
erages go under the heading of 
“entertainment”. They are used to 
break down reserve and formality— 
to produce friendly and personal re- 
lationships between parties to a 
deal. Since few businesses are ex- 
travagant with their own money, it 
may be assumed that they are con- 
vinced they get value for their 
liquor dollars, otherwise they would 
not continue to foot the bills. It 
may be assumed, too, that they do 
not fear that liquor will be used to 
over-reach their agents—otherwise 
they would forbid those men to ac- 
cept such entertainment. Apparently 
then, business believes that negoti- 
ations conducted over a friendly 
glass—or several—may be expected 
to produce results advantageous to 
all concerned. 

Who does this entertaining on be- 
half of business? Of course, through- 
out history salesmen have done a 
lot of it. But every executive may 
be expected to do his share. It is not 
at all unusual to find executives who 
never touch intoxicants themselves, 
yet buy a lot of them for business 
connections. Nowadays purchasing 
agents—finding many articles diffi- 
cult to obtain—are more than ever 
likely to cultivate friendly relations 
with their suppliers, which means 
that they are setting up the drinks 
for more people than ever before. 
Public relations men entertain all 
sorts of people who are interested 
in the business for any reason. Pro- 
duction men try to show a good time 
to people who buy their products. 
And so it goes. But it doesn’t matter 
so much who drinks the liquor—the 
important thing is that business is 
a major buyer of bottled entertain- 
ment, and will go to all sorts of 
trouble to obtain it. 


Just More Difficult 


It is doubtful whether the amount 
of alcoholic stimulant used by busi- 
ness was reduced one whit by the 
passage of this restrictive law. What 
did happen was that the stuff became 
more difficult to obtain. In the old 
days, the executive simply wrote out 
an order for a dozen bottles and sent 
a messenger to buy them. After the 
Order came in, he had to send a doz- 
en people to buy his dozen bottles. 

Stenographers were the first ones 
enlisted—but there weren’t enough 
of them to slake the drought. Soon 
a boss was finding himself picking up 
the telephone and calling a plant 
foreman, asking: “Can you find some- 
body out there who can buy me a 
bottle? To a foreman, a request from 
the boss is an order, and he does his 
best to comply. The usual procedure 
was to canvass the shop until he 
found someone willing to make the 
purchase. The boss had located an 
easy source of supply! Two or three 
days later he made another request, 
again got satisfactory results. Then, 
along toward the end of the month, 


the message was: “I’ve got a big 
party of people coming in from the 
States about that order we’ve had 
so much trouble with. Can you get 
me a dozen crocks?” 

The chances are the boss would 
have been surprised’if he’d heard the 
foreman’s language as he _ turned 
from the phone. Darn tootin’ there 
was trouble with that order! And, if 
it was important enough to bring a 
dozen bigshots up from the States, 
it was important enough that he 
ought to be out on the floor straight- 
ening things out. Instead of that, 
they expect him to be a blankety- 
blank rum-runner! 

The foreman remembered a_ fact 
that the boss found it convenient to 
overlook: the plant rule that nobody 
should ever accept a drink from a 
person who worked for him. Any- 


one experienced in dealing with men 
knew that it was a mistake to let 
men buy liquor for their bosses. Now 
he was expected to go out and beg 
for it! The worst of it was that he 
had used up all the men in the shop 
whom he didn’t mind asking. It was 
asking for trouble to approach the 
others—but he did it. This sort of 
thing went on month after month for 
nearly three years—and it caused 
far more trouble than the foreman 
had foreseen. 

Ralph never had been a good work- 
er, and eventually was given his 
notice. His reaction was quick: “Be- 
cause I won’t buy booze for you, I’m 
out in the street. I suppose you ex- 
pect to hire somebody in my place 
who’ll come across with his permit— 
and his wife’s too!” He said it to the 
foreman, he said it up and down the 
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@ When you analyze Iron Fireman’s 
advantages you can understand why 
this type of heating is growing faster 
than any other. Here’s what you get 
with an Iron Fireman: 


Iron Fireman regulates itself — you 


simply set the thermostat. No running down- 
stairs to shake grates, adjust drafts, bank 
fires. More time to sleep in the morning. 


comroRt The house is warm when you get up, 
and the temperature stays just where you 
want it all day. Drops down to 60 degrees at 
night, or whatever temperature you prefer. 


Iron Fireman is clean in operation. 


E$g§ It burns all the heat elements in 
coal, making heat instead of smoke and soot. 
Coal feeds automatically from enclosed bin. 


Iron Fireman burns coal—the safe, 


solid, non-volatile fuel—in the safest way. 
rf No fluctuating temperatures to aggravate 
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warmth provides healthful indoor climate. 
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plant—and up and down the street. 
He said it to anyone who would 
listen. 

Then Joe was passed over for a 
raise. His comeback was: “How 
much liquor do you have to buy to 
get ahead around here? I’ve done my 
share.” 

Soon Tom wanted a new tire for 
his car. He went to the plant Transit 
Control officer for an authorization 
to obtain one. Painstakingly, the 
Transit officer explained that he was 
empowered to issue such documents 
only to people who were driving sev- 
eral people to and from work in 
regions where alternative methods of 
transportation were lacking. Since 
this did not apply in Tom’s case, 
he could take no such action. He 
went on to explain how critical was 
the situation in regard to tires, sug- 
gested that it would be patriotic for 
Tom to get along with those he had. 
“I suppose you guys are being pa- 
triotic the way you observe the 
liquor laws?” sneered Tom. 


The Way to Get Ahead 


Many people have expressed amaze- 
ment at the rumors which circulate 
in an industrial organization. Soon 
the air was full of rumors about 
liquor. “The only way to get ahead 
around here is to buy liquor for the 
bosses.” “They give the foreman all 
the money he wants to buy them 
liquor, and he makes a killing. They 
pay for everything he buys—but he 
drinks half of it himself. He buys 
those cigars out of that money, too!” 
“The bosses are a bunch of drunks— 
nobody could drink as much as they 
do and look after the business prop- 
erly!” These stories and a thousand 
others were flying around—with 
somebody believing every one! 

A large enterprise functions as a 
peculiar and delicately-balanced or- 
ganism. Although men love to talk 
of their superiors as miserable so- 
and-so’s—inwardly they want to re- 
spect them, to look up to them, to 
emulate them. When the whole chain 
of top organization is engaged in 
something unworthy — such as 
scrounging for liquor—it destroys 
this respect and admiration, leaves 
a man with a basic demand which is 
unsatisfied. He is discontented, and 
shows it in many ways. Moreover, 
since the bosses are engaged in 
breaking one rationing law, the sub- 
ordinate feels free to break any ra- 
tioning laws which inconvenience 
him. 

Soon the case comes to light of a 
lead-hand whose helper is the son 
of a garageman. He lets the boy 
know that life will be much more 
pleasant if only the young fellow 
delivers loose gas coupons to him. 
When he is called on the carpet about 
it, he professes to see no difference 
in obtaining extra liquor and ob- 
taining extra gas. Apparently his as- 
sociates and union stewards see no 
difference either. In the investiga- 
tion, it appears that soliciting for 
liquor has grown to undreamed-of 
proportions in the plant. 


Employee Resentment 


When the efforts of those who do 
it on their own behalf are added to 
those who do it for business pur- 
poses, the result has become a major 
nuisance to most of the employees. 
The average employee has come to 
resent the fact that the bosses were 
asking him to give up something 
which was rightfully his to let them 
have it. Worse, since he had several 
; claimants for his monthly allowance, 
>» he can please only one while offend- 

ing all the others. Many observers 

believe that this, more than any 
other thing, has produced a serious 
' cleavage between men and manage- 
' ment in the last few years. 
Blighted industrial relations have 
' been the history of the Wartime AI- 
coholic Beverages Order right from 
) the start—and not all of it was man- 
> agement’s fault. The first announce- 
* ment of the Order—when Prime 
») Minister Mackenzie King went on the 
radio to proclaim that it was neces 
» sary to keep war workers on the 
>» job—certainly wasn’t designed to 
improve worker morale! 

The average Canadian worker has, 
right from the start, done a marvel- 
lous job of supplying the tools of 
» victory. He didn’t need anyone to 
> tell him his duty. He saw the job 
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which had to be done, and pitched in 
with a will to do more than his share. 

Frankly, he expected a pat on the 
back. Instead, he received an an- 
nouncement from the Prime Minister 
that he must be regimented to keep 
him from going out and getting 
drunk instead of helping to build 
tanks and guns and planes. This was 
just about the worst kick in the ego 
ever delivered to a self-respecting 
worker! 

Management felt quite shamefaced 
about this—for management, unwit- 
tingly, had supplied evidence for the 
indictment. It so happened that ab- 
senteeism was causing concern in the 
labor-short war industry by 1942. 
Absenteeism is nothing new—but it 


had increased during the war. Able- 
e 


bodied men had been replaced by 
weaker ones and by women—both 
of whom lost more time through ill- 
ness, outside business interests, un- 
satisfactory housing and transpor- 
tation—these and a thousand other 
things caused absenteeism to soar. 

In the meantime, serious workers 
had been able to pay off their debts 
and set aside a sum for a rainy day— 
now they were able to afford a bit 
of fun. Thus, quite a lot of partying 
went on—the more since they were 
holding send-offs for friends over- 
seas-bound. 

The absenteeism caused by drink- 
ing and partying could be controlled 
far more easily than that brought 
about by sickness, other business, 
housing or transportation. So alert 


managements set out to eradicate it. 
An intensive campaign did that in 
short order. After drinking had 
ceased to be a problem—the Prime 
Minister seized on the facts revealed 
in that campaign to justify restric- 
tions on the sale of beverage alcohol. 

There is no evidence to indicate 
that these regulations (excepting the 
one which closed beverage rooms 
from two to four in the afternoons) 
reduced absenteeism one bit. On the 
other hand, it is known that they 
caused thousands of man-hours to be 
lost from the job. Where one per- 
son used to purchase perhaps a doz- 
en bottles of liquor or several cases 
of beer, the new system meant that 
each person could make only one 
purchase. Thus, when people wanted 


a large order, they continued to get 
it. The only difference was that a 
couple of dozen people had to be 
organized into a buying-squad. 

The result was long line-ups at the 
vendors’—and this caused prolonged 
delays for the customers. As a con- 
sequence, workers took to making 
their trips for liquor and beer during 
hours when they should have been 
at work. In some cases, they took the 


whole day off for the purpose. The 
loss in industrial output per worker 
must have been tremendous. 

Well, the Wartime Alcoholic Bever- 
ages Order is a thing of the past. As 
soon as the liquor control authorities 
are able to make the necessary ad- 
justments we may expect to see a 
return to saner, enforceable laws. 
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For years scientists dreamed of 
‘splitting the atom’’... releasing the 
tremendous stores of energy locked up 
in these minute particles of matter. 
Then, back in 1938, Westinghouse sci- 
entists built this giant ‘‘cyclotron’’... 
and succeeded in reducing the atom to 


This was the first practical advance ever 
made by any commercial organization 
in the field of nuclear science ... the 
forerunner of the most sensational 
developments in scientific history. 


Since then Westinghouse scientists in 
both United States and Canada have 
continued their intensive atomic re- 
search and have been able to make 
many important contributions to this 
latest scientific achievement. 


The Canadian Westinghouse Company’s 
plants at Hamilton have played a con- 
siderable part in the building of equip- 
ment used in the production of the 
now famous ‘‘atomic bomb.’’ 


It is but another instance of the pioneer- 
ing spirit which has kept Westinghouse 
in the forefront of every branch of 
electrical and electronic advancement. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO. LIMITED 
CANADA 


MORE POWER 


A large part of Canada’s 
electric power develop- 
depends on 
Westinghouse generat- 
ing equipment. 




















THE WESTINGHOUSE “CYCLOTRON” . 


scientists in 1937 and completed early in 1938, this huge ‘‘cyclotron”’ 
unlocked the secrets of atomic structure. The ‘‘Atom-Smasher’’ 
100 tons and utilized millions of volts in breaking the atom into its 
component parts. The charged particles produced in the ‘‘cyclotron”’ 
travel at a velocity of 30 to 100 million miles per hour. 


Westinghouse 


MORE JOBS 


Westinghouse elec- 
tric equipment will 
speed production in 
Canadian industry, 
create new jobs for 
Canadian workers. 
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Westinghouse appli- 
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oul Will Warfare Now See 
’ Day of Flying Tank? 


By LT.-GEN. SIR G. LE Q. MARTEL 


The atom bomb probably means, 
this distinguished military com- 
mentator says, the advent of the 
flying tank. 

General Martel believes that an 
antidote will be found to the 
bomb and that military science, 
for mobile warfare, will probably 
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concentrate on developing a 
heavily armored airborne tank, 
powerful enough to keep out the 
blast and the heat of the Atom 
Bomb except in the case of a 
direct hit or near miss. 


WE HAVE produced an immensely 

powerful explosive and seen its 
terrible effect. It is well, however, 
to remember that this was entirely 
one-sided. 

In the future there will be no 
difficulty in radio-locating the arrival 
of an airplane or missile carrying an 
Atom Bomb. It may then be possible 
to destroy this missile by exploding 
a similar charge in its path. Surely 
this will not be impossible. The anti- 
dote is almost invariably found to 
new weapons. 

The arrival of an atomic explosive 
will revolutionize defence forces. At 
the extreme ends the battleship and 
the unprotected infantryman will dis- 
appear from the battle. The force of 
the atomic wave through the waters 
will certainly destroy a _ battleship, 
and the flash will burn up any infan- 
tryman in the open. 

It seems likely that all nations will 
mould their defence forces both to 
use and to be protected against this 
new explosive. This, however, is only 
the first step. People will say, “Why 
bother about this when the next stage 
is so clearly in sight?” This stage is 
the harnessing of atomic energy. It 
will certainly come. When it does it 


will revolutionize the way of the 
world. 
The main innovation is that we 


shall be able to move where we like, 
whenever we like, and as fast as we 
like, for the source of power will be 
almost inexhaustible. This in itself 
will be a great advance towards 
securing peace. Most quarrels are 
due to misunderstanding. When the 
people of the countries of the world 
can travel and come to Know each 
other better it will take us a long 
way towards world peace. 

It is, however, an optimist who 
thinks aggressors will never arise 
again. It seems likely that the great 
nations will retain the necessary de- 
fensive forces in case of future ag- 
gression. These forces must be train- 
ed and equipped so that they can 
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destroy the military forces of the 
aggressor with speed and certainty. 
What form will they take when we 
can use both the mechanical power 
and the explosive effect of atomic 
energy? 

Here again it is probable that mo- 
tive power will be the main feature 
of our military forces in their future 
form. Mobility has been the decisive 
feature of armies in the past. The 
tank restored mobility to land warfare 
in the last 25 years and speed is one 
of the main features of air and sea 
warfare. It even seems likely that 
atomic mobility may bring the fight- 
ing forces into one single service. 
There will be no point in ploughing 
your way through the sea when you 
can slip so easily through the air. 

The forces of the Empire will be 
in such a form that they can be con- 
centrated when required at the de- 
cisive point in any part of the world 
in a few days. The Navy in its 
present form will cease to exist, for 
the sea will not be used except as 
something on which to perch on occa- 
sions and for very slow and heavy 
transport. 


Anti-aircraft Atom Bombs 


Towns and factories will be pro- 
tected by the use of anti-aircraft Atom 
Bombs. Military forces in under- 
ground defences will also be secure 
against the attack of the Atom Bomb. 
Forces moving in the open will be in 
great danger from this form of at- 
tack and the anti-aircraft Atom Bomb 
will be a serious menace to aircraft. 
It may well be that mobile warfare 
on land and in the air will be mainly 
limited to the use of large and very 
heavily armored tanks which are 
powerful enough to keep out the 
blast of the Atom Bomb, except in the 
case of a direct hit or a near miss. 

The motive power of atomic energy 
may be so great that a heavy tank 
may be able to fly or be towed as a 
glider for moving over long distances 
or for crossing obstacles. 

A weapon of this nature would 
dominate the battlefield. The nation 
or nations which possessed the best 
designs in the largest numbers would 
be in an impregnable position. 

They would be able to concentrate 
overwhelming force against an ag- 
gressor with the utmost speed and 
certainty of success. On a large scale 
it would be like a flying squad of arm- 
ed men seizing a criminal. These 
forces would be well worth their up- 
keep. At last we should have univer- 
sal peace. 
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Nazis Have Been 
Talking Freely 


By GUY EDEN 
Berlin 

HE first list of prisoners for 

trial at the War Criminals’ 

Court has been announced and soon 
the high-ranking Nazis will be fac- 
facing the judges. An interesting fea- 
ture of the trials will be the Nazis’ 
reaction to the wealth of “inside” in- 
formation which the Allies will be 
presenting. And surprise may be ex- 
pected, for the wealth of information 
will have come from the “big shots” 
themselves, tattle-telling on each 
other in an attempt to save their in- 
dividual necks. 

Many of the top men to be tried 
—men like Goering, Ribbentrop, Doe- 
nitz and the Jew-baiter Streicher— 
have been talking freely. But every 
statement they have made has been 
checked and re-checked by the inves- 
tigators so that the case against them 
may be complete and unassailable. 

One fact stands out about these 
once mighty Nazis. There is no loy- 
alty among the former rulers of Ger- 
many. 

They have shamelessly reviled each 
other and revealed acts and sayings 
even of the inner councils of Hitler’s 
Cabinet. 

They will never know that a good 
deal of the information which will be 
used against them came from men 
who used to sit with them in the se- 
cret councils of Nazi Germany and 
were their Party comrades. And those 
who “told” on them may never know 
that their own fate was sealed by 
the talkativeness of men they helped 
to send to the gallows. 

None of them under interrogation 








has been allowed to know what any 
other man is saying. 

Not one of the top Nazis has in- 
spired the questioners with any ad- 
miration. In every case dignity and 
loyalty have gone, and there has been 
a great eagerness to tell the whole 
story—not forgetting the noble part 
played by the man under interroga- 
tion. 

Streicher, for instance, has claimed 
that his life has been one long fight 
for justice for the Jews against the 
Jew-baiting Hitler. 

The haughty Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, who used to strut about, and 
who used to have such a contempt for 
“cowards,” has given much military 
and political information. 

A lot of what he has said will en- 
sure that the case against his old 


in turn, has “spilled the beans” at 
the expense of Ribbentrop and others 
who used to sit with him in the Nazi 
Cabinet. 

And Streicher has told tales about 
both Goering and Ribbentrop—and a 
good many others. 


In view of their outwardly idola- 
trous attitude towards “the dear 
Fuehrer,” one thing is particularly 
strident; they all, faced with their 
own troubles, blame the dead Hitler. 

Not one of them, I am told, has 
stood up for his former Fuehrer. Not 
one of them has had the manliness to 
say: “Yes, I took that decision!” 
Every one of them has pleaded that 
he was ordered to do things by the 
Fuehrer, even though it had been 
made clear to them that the defence 
of “superior orders” is not open to 



























chief, Goering, is complete. Goering, them. 
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Gr WHEN SIR JOHN A. STUMPED 
FOR HIS “NATIONAL POLICY” 


Confederation Parliament 
and President GORE 1877 









“4 e When Sir John A. Macdonald was stump- 
( i ing the country in 1877, and people were 
looking hopefully to his ‘‘National Policy” 
to lift the long depression, GORE was 
already strong. 


Founded in 1839, it had passed through 
other great moments in Canadian history. 
Broadly and solidly based by men of the 
Gore District of Upper Canada, its growth 
had been steady and continuous. 


Today, with 106 years of strength and 
stability behind it, a reputation for wise 
management and fair dealing, it is pro- 
viding thousands of Canadian property 
owners with sound economical insurance. 


The GORE Agent in your community will 


gladly advise and assist you in meeting your 
insurance needs. Consult him with confidence. 


GORE 
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(Britain's Bevin Is By 


No Means Bird-Like 


By CHARLES CECIL 


Britain's new Foreign Secretary, 
says the writer, is a man hanker- 
ing for power. On the eve of 
retirement from trade unionism 
Mr. Bevin has realized the possi- 
bilities of politics and he most 
likely is in them to stay. 


Bold and courageous, he has 
exceptional intellectual power. 
As a socialist he is a bit of a 
puzzle. 


T WAS volatile little Ben Tillett, 

the stormy petrel of trade union- 
ism, who discovered Ernest Bevin. 
The protege bears little resemblance 
to the patron. There is nothing bird- 
like about Mr. Bevin. 

He is massive and powerful; and 
has a taste for power’ that has 
grown with the years. He has wielded 
power such as few men, even among 
late and surviving dictators, have 
ever known. 

The boy who 50 years ago was 
driving a ginger-beer cart in Bristol 
mobilized and directed no fewer 
than 25,000,000 men and women dur- 
ing his wartime tenure of office at 
the Ministry of Labor. 

So absolute were his powers, and 
so conscious of them was he, that 
he gave the House of Commons the 
biggest fright it had had since Crom- 
well. Airily he told members that he 
was entitled to direct anybody—any- 
where, including M.P.’s. 

The statement was promptly chal- 
lenged by a startled House, where- 
upon Mr. Bevin stated that he thought 
he enjoyed these powers, but it was 
only a joke anyway. 

It is difficult to know how Mr. 
Bevin looks upon humanity, upon the 
countless and varying emotions and 
aspirations that form its sum. 

For him it is primarily a mass that 
until his advent, was sadly _ disor- 
ganized and rather helplessly trying 
to conduct its own affairs. To this 
task he has devoted almost half a 
century of his public life. 

The union he took over as a young 
man in Bristol 800 strong now mus- 
ters 88,000 members, all paid up and 
prosperous. The Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union tops the million 
mark—the greatest in the world. 


Had Power for 50 Years 


Mr. Bevin has enjoyed power for 
nearly 50 years; he has no liking for 
relinquishing it now. 

Here, perhaps, is the secret of his 
lately developed taste for politics. 
His one experience of them, a four- 
cornered fight at Gateshead in 1931, 
was not propitious; and with defeat 
he returned to his first love. 

Now, however, he is due for retire- 
ment from trade unionism, and he 
has realized the possibilities of poli- 
tics. In this field he can hold sway 
not over a mere million but a whole 
nation. 

During the election he made no 
bones of his intentions. “If you return 
me,” he said in his first election 
speech in Central Wandsworth, “T will 
go into the House not a sycophant, 
and certainly not as a back-bencher.” 

He decided exactly what office he 
would choose if a Socialist Govern- 
ment was returned. Failing the Prem- 
iership (a post which he has no doubt 
of his ability to fill), he chose the 
Foreign Office. 

There is no mystery about foreign 
policy, he declares. A man doesn’t 
need to have been to Eton or Harrow 
to become a successful Foreign Sec- 
retary. All you need is a man of 
sound common sense and experience 
of international affairs. 

In a word, all that is needed is 
Mr. Bevin. 

Khe has toured the world, conducted 
trade union negotiations all over the 
Continent and made his massive pres- 
ence felt in the League of Nations; 
and he abounds in commonsense. He 
has so much of it that he occasionally 
re his temper with less gifted mor- 
tals, 

He is an unwise man who arouses 
Mr. Bevin’s wrath. Once when the 












elderly Mr. George Lansbury made 
one of a series of typical and child- 
like declarations of faith that en- 
deared him to the nation, but had a 
small basis in reason, Mr. Bevin 
thundered: “It’s time to put an end 
to this business of Lansbury carting 
his conscience from one conference 
to another asking us what to do with 
yh 

Tears streamed down the old man’s 
kindly face at this brutal rebuff, but 
e 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


they melted no ice with Mr. Bevin. 

“George Lansbury,’ he said, “has 
been dressed up in the robe of a 
martyr for years, waiting for some- 
one to set fire to the faggots. I have 
done it!” 

He does not, however, reserve these 
maulings entirely for his colleagues. 

Once Mr. Bevin was the guest of 
Mr. Montague (now Lord) Norman 
and leading London bankers at a very 
exclusive club. After a superb lunch 
that matched his own ample propor- 
tions, the guests lit their cigars and 
relaxed waiting for his speech. 

It was short and to the point: ‘You 
chaps had better do your best now 
because when we come to power we 
will smash you.” 

This statement, however, need not 
be taken too seriously. Mr. Bevin 
had “friends in the City.” It is they 


who have advised that he can raise 
a housing loan at 2 per cent and that 
to add any debits incurred to the 
National Debt may be sound finance. 
He is, in fact, quite capable of form 
ing these decisions himself. 


Wrote Book on Gold 


Finance, like foreign policy, is no 
mystery to Mr. Bevin. He has sat on 
the Party’s Banking inquiries, and 
in conjunction with Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
once wrote a book on gold which 
made perfectly clear the workings of 
that extraordinary commodity, and 
solved a problem that has baffled 
us ever since the days of Midas. 

It would, in truth, have been quite 
possible for Mr. Bevin to combine the 
post of Foreign Secretary with that 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer had 


it not been wiser to give the latter 
to Mr. Hugh Dalton, who himself had 
hankerings after the former. 

There remains one question which 
probably rather puzzles Mr. Bevin 
himself. Is he a Socialist? 

It is doubtful if he is in the ortho- 
dox sense, although it is reported he 
once said to a group of highly skilled 
engineering experts: “I am a revolu- 
tionary Socialist, but I promise you I 
will not make the mistakes other 
people have made and ignore the 
technicians.” 

Despite this categorical statement, 
Mr. Bevin’s Socialism would seem 
akin to the Managerial Revolution 
prophesied by the American sociolo- 
gist, James Burnham: a Britain ad- 
ministered by technicians while Mr. 
Bevin directs the host of mobile labor 
to the tasks they set them. 
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and win a war. 


They've minimized the danger of a war- 


inflation economy. 


They've formed a backlog of safely- 
invested buying power that wiil benefit 
the individual and the nation when the 
danger of inflation is over. 


THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 


All Seagram plants in Canada and the United States are producin g hi gh-proof alcohol used in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder, synthetic rubber, navigation instruments, medicines and other essential wartime products 


Vicrory Bonps have helped us to fight 


MEN WHO THINK OF TOMORROW ARE PLANNING “COOKING WITH LIGHTS” 
Miracles of cookery performed not by the heat of a fire, but by the heat of /ight, 


Men who think of tomorrow say 
"Hold on to your Victory Bonds 


after a war. 





are planned for the kitchens of tomorrow! Ovens lined with “electric light bulbs” will 
cook your foods better in shorter time with the even, easily controlled penetrating heat of 
infra-red rays! It’s better things for living such as this that your Victory Bonds will buy tomorrow! 


But remember: inflation strikes hardest 


What our Victory Bonds w7ll do—if we 


hold on to them—is to keep prices down until 


supply meets demand .. 
will buy a full dollar's worth of goods. 


. when a dollar 


Think of tomorrow before thinking of cash- 
ing a Victory Bond! 
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| The Pigeon Air Force 
1; Is Being Disbanded 


By WILLIAM RANDOLPH 


Thousands of pigeons are now 
being returned to civilian life 
after six years active service with 
the Allies in Britain. 

The pigeon’s sense of direction 
is more reliable than the finest 
compass and the number of lives 
saved by these intrepid birds is 
considerable. Their stamina is re- 
markable. One bird while over 
Berlin had its beak blown off but 
it wasn’t grounded for long. 

Now the birds are being return- 
ed as speedily as possible to their 
chief peacetime occupation of 
racing. 


IGEONS of the Allied fighting ser- 

vices have made their last opera- 
tional flights. Victory, particularly 
in Europe means that many thcusand 
pigeons formerly employed by the 
R.C.A.F., and R.A.F. and U.S. Army 
are now becoming redundant. Already 
between seven and eight thousand of 
these plucky birds have been returned 
to civilian life; more are likely to 
follow as quickly as civilian owners 
are ready to receive them. 

The Allied authorities in Britain, 
which was the centre of operations 
for the “fighting” pigecns, have de- 
cided that the pigeons they no longer 
require shall be made_ available 
through the National Pigeon Service 
to ex-service pigeon fanciers who were 
forced to give up their birds on join- 
ing the Forces. The Service was set 
up by the British fanciers themselves 
in order to that an ample 
supply of homing pigeons should be 


ensure 


available. Each member agreed to 
supply a certain number of birds 
daily on request, and te: have a mem 
ber of his family always at home to 
notify the nearest air station if a 
pigeon came in. To avoid the possi- 
bility of a bird arriving unnoticed the 
Air Ministry fitted lofts with an elec- 
tric bell which the homing pigeon 
automatically set off on alighting. 
The usefulness of the experience 


that fanciers were able to place at 
the disposal cf the Air Ministry, apart 
rom the value of the birds them- 


selves, is well illustrated by the follow- 


; “te 
ing story 


After a sortie over enemy territory 
a Beaufort was forced down in the 
North Sea on its way home. As the 
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‘plane crashed one of the two pigeons 
it carried broke out of the metal con- 
tainer and flew off without a message. 
The second bird got wet, in which 
condition a pigecn cannot long re- 
main air-borne, but as a forlorn hope 
the crew fixed a message to it and 
sent it off; it was never heard of 
again. 

The first bird, however, arrived 
next day at the loft of its owner, Mr. 
James Ross of Broughton. It was 
wet, oil-stained and bedraggled, and 
Mr. Ross at once informed the local 
air station. Frem the number on its 
leg the signals officer was able to 
establish which aircraft it came from, 
and the next job was to find out the 
position. 

Mr. Ross’s advice was asked. He 
judged that the pigeon would not 
have flown at night, but would have 
made its way from the aircraft to the 
nearest land and roosted till dawn. 
From its condition he was able to 
judge the appreximate speed and 
distance of its flight. When allowance 
had been made for the wind the 
crews of the searching aircraft had 
quite a lot to go on, and the rafts 
from the Beaufort were quickly lo- 
cated. 


Better Than Compass 


The pigeon’s transition to civilian 
life will not be such a change for 
him as the soldier’s or airman’s be- 
cause he will still be doing the sam~ 
sort of work, namely using his mar- 
vellous sense of direction, which is 
more accurate than the finest com- 
pass. Nevertheless, he may well ap- 
preciate the more comfortable sur- 
roundings, despite the careful con- 
sideration he received in the Service. 

Ordinarily pigeons are carried in 
baskets, but in bombers, which always 
carried two pigecns when on an opera- 
tional flight, their quarters consisted 
of a light metal container about the 
size of a two-gallon gasoline can. 
Inside this was a cardboard cradle, 
and at cone end a circular lid that was 
normally kept open to admit air but 
could be hermetically sealed in an 
emergency. In this way pigeons 
could be kept drv in the event of a 
forced descent into the sea. A small 
plug had to be opened within thirty 
minutes if they were to be kept alive. 

Fortunately for themselves, pigeons 
have remarkably tough constitutions 
and can stand rough conditions with- 
out apparent loss of health. During 
one period of six months pigeons de- 
livered 307 of the 320 messages with 
which they were entrusted. The 
pigeon’s amazing recuperative 
powers can be gauged from the 
fact that one bird, the veteran of 
200 flights, had its beak blown off by 
snrapnel over Berlin. It was care- 
fully nursed, given three months “sick 
leave” during which it grew a new 
beak, and was then put on active ser- 
vice once more. Another bird, with 
remarkable sang froid, laid an egg 
while over Berlin. 


Didn't Like Gibraltar 


A homing p:igeon’s wurking life is 
five or six year's, so tne large majority 
will have no kiuwwledge ot wnat tney 
will be expecteu to do in civilian life. 
‘their biggest occupation, of ccurse, 
will be racing. ‘i:ne usual distance 
for these contests is from live to six 
hundred miles witn a top of seven 
hundred. But tiuuis last distance was 
easily exceeded by one “war baby” 
that was sent out to Gibraitar. 

This bird was supposed tc: make the 
Rock its new home and to fly with 
aircraft based there. But the first 
time it was released it made a beeline 
for home, and covered 1,090 miles to 
its loft in Britain. 

Possibly this bird wanted to rejoin 
its mate. Pigeons are ncrmally mono 
gamous, and fanciers have learnt that 
if-cocks are released at a tine when 
they believe their hens may be re- 
ceiving the attention of another cock, 
they will fly home much faster. This 
instinct has been fully made use of 
by the R.C.A.F. and R.A.F, 


Another thing pigeons have learnt 
during the war is how to take off from 
an aeroplane. Veterans invariably go 
into a “dead drop” till they are well 
clear, while novices start to fly at 
once and get caught in the slipstream. 
During the training, which lasts for 
about six months, all but the finest 
birds are weeded out. 


Enemy Birds 


Doubtless in the future we shall 
learn how many lives were saved in 
this war by pigeons on both sides. 
Their importance to the Germans is 
demonstrated by the fact that a law 
was passed by the Nazis imposing a 
penalty of two years imprisonment 
on anyone shooting a homing pigeon. 

Another interesting point was the 
development of a Falcon Intercep- 
tion Unit. This was set up in Eng- 
land to train falcons to intercept 
suspect pigeons making out to sea. 
The training lasted four weeks, and 
the falcons were taught to lose their 
fear of humans and look upon them 
as a source of food, to regard their 
masters with affection, and to come 
down to a whistle or a lure. 

When sufficient birds had been 
trained certain suspect areas of the 
coast were patrolled by the birds and 


a handler. Circling at great height, 
they dropped at terrific speed on 
pigeons making seaward and killed 
them with their talons. Any message 


that might be on the bodies was then 
sent to the authorities. Up to fifteen 
trained falcons have worked at one 
time on this valuable service. 
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Parliament's Many New Recruits 
Have Yet to Smell Gunpowder 


By P. O'D. 


UST before the adjournment of 
Parliament for the summer re- 
cess—though ‘“autumn” would be 
more accurate—I had an opportunity 
of visiting Westminster and seeing 
the new House of Commons at work. 
Remembering the old House I found 
it a very interesting experience and, 
let it be said at once, a very hearten- 
ing one. 

Anxious persons, who have visions 
of a Red tide sweeping over Parlia- 
ment and submerging the great tra- 
ditions built up through the centur- 
ies, are troubling themselves need- 
lessly. There is no such danger. 
The traditions are as safe as ever. 
Nothing could be more obvious than 
the almost pathetic eagerness of 
these new Members to do nothing 
that would offend against the spirit 
and customs of the place. The 
Mother of Parliaments is a very awe- 
inspiring old lady. 

This does not mean that later on 
there will not be plenty of conflict, 
and probably very bitter conflict. Al- 
ready there have been flashes of it— 
mostly between the old hands. Af- 
ter working together for so many 
years, some of them seem keen to 
discover if the wrist has lost its cun- 
ning and the rapier its point. And 
who better to try it on than an old 
colleague? When they fence, they 
do it with the buttons off. 

To my regret I saw none of this 
cutting and thrusting between the 
leading duellists. The House was 
basking in the Arcadian atmosphere 
of ‘‘maiden” speeches. One after the 
other the new Members got up and 
said their first say, following the 
good old advice that the best thing 
to do with a maiden speech is to get it 
off your chest as soon as possible. 

The House listened with a bland 
but slightly bored attention, rather 
like a kind old uncle while his pre- 
cocious nephews recited their pieces. 
It is one of the unwritten laws that 
no one must ever interrupt a maiden 
speech, however great the tempta- 
tion. But Heaven help the new 
Member who thinks that he has 
charmed the great beast, and that 
this indulgence will be continued! 
Some painful surprises await him. 

As a matter of fact, most of the 
speeches were quite good, and deliv- 
ered with a fluency and confidence 
that were decidedly impressive. As 
my conductor, a somewhat cynical 
old Member, remarked: “These fel- 
lows are only giving their election 
speeches over again. Wait till they’re 
under fire. That will be the real 
test’. But even he had to admit that 
some of the newcomers were very 
promising recruits, and that the gen 
eral level of debate was high—which 
is about as far as you could expect an 
old Member to go. 

Outside in the lobbies there 
seemed to be a great many more peo- 
ple than usual, and nearly all new 
people. Here and there one noted a 
familiar face, but mostly they were 
the new Members with their friends 
and relatives taking advantage of 
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The 
daily newspaper produced by and 
for the Royal Navy. Admiral Sir 
Bruce Fraser inspects the first copy. 


“Pacific Post” is the first 


the opportunity to get a close view of 
Parliament. It was all very friendly 
and cheerful, rather like opening day 
at a school. 


In general it was not difficult to 
pick out the new Members from the 
old. The new Members looked so 
much more solemn than the old— 
probably pretty much a pose in both 
cases. It is not likely that the new 
Members were*so conscious of their 


high responsibilities as a good many 
of them seemed, nor the old quite so 
humorously detached. Rather like a 
school again, full of solemn little 
new boys eyeing one another uncer- 
tainly, and the old boys laughing and 
chatting with ostentatious fam- 
iliarity. 

So the stage is set, and when Par- 
liament reassembles in a few weeks 
from now the big dramas will begin. 
The great actors of the last Parlia- 
ment, those who remain, may be 
trusted to play their parts with 
verve and skill—with fire and fury, 
it may be, at times. From the at 
present undistinguished mob of fol- 
lowers no one can say what stars 
may not arise. The one thing certain 
is that there will be no lack of drama 
or of players, and that many mem- 
orable scenes will be enacted. What- 


ever else the life of this Parliament 
may prove to be, it should certainly 
not be dull. 


Coward's Perfect Timing 


Noel Coward may not be the great 
dramatist that his warmest admirers 
proclaim him, but there are few men 
of the theatre who have so perfect 
a sense of timing. It need not have 
taken much foresight to see that the 
war would soon be over, but to have 
a new revue ready in London almost 
for VJ Day is surely a very shrewd 
performance. 

Possibly because the new revue, 
“Sigh No More,” was put together 
in rather a hurry, possibly because 
this sort of thing has become so easy 
for Mr. Coward that he finds it dif- 
ficult to throw the old enthusiasm in- 


to it, the production has rather a 
repetitive air—the old dishes served 
up with a new sauce. But then the 
sauce of Mr. Coward has a special 
and very appetizing flavor of its own, 
a nice combination of the sweet and 
the acid. And more appetizing per- 
haps when it is acid than when it is 
sweet. 

The first-night audience loved it, 
all the more that it was a return to 
the atmosphere of before the war 
even the other war. The tone of much 
of it was frankly Edwardian. 

The critics were rather less enthus- 
iastic next day, but even they had 
to admit that the show would prob- 
ably run a long time. It would be dif- 
ficult for an established playwright 
to have a failure just now. For 
Coward it would be almost impos- 
sible. 
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THE WEEK IN RADIO 





Fred Allen's Retum Highlights 


Promising List of Programs 
By FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 


F YOU are a Fred Allen fan — and 

there are many of them — the most 
exciting news of the week in the world 
of radio is the return of Allen which 
is slated for Sunday, Oct. 7, at 8.30 
p-m. right after the Edgar Bergen- 
Charlie McCarthy show. Doctor’s 
orders kept the comedian off the air 
most of last season, even though he 
did sneak into a few programs as 
guest artist (for a fee that ranges 
anywhere from $1,500 to $5,000 per 
appearance). 

The networks seem to be making 
special efforts this season to build 
up a series of good programs rather 
than having a good broadcast with 
big name-stars follow a mediocre pro- 
gram. Thus, with Allen following 
McCarthy the National Broadcasting 
Co. can be assured of holding an 
audience for at least a full hour. 
Network experts claim that if listen- 
ers stay with one station for an hour 
they aren’t so likely to turn the dial 
to another station after the hour 
passes. 

People sometimes attempt to draw 
this radio writer into a debate on 
the comparative merits of Fred Allen, 
Bob Hope and Jack Benny as come- 
dians. But we don’t choose to argue 
the point. Each one of them is differ- 
ent. Their programs are different. 
Hope, for example, depends upon the 
gag method of comedy. Allen and 
Benny prefer the “comedy situation” 
technique. Of the three funnymen, 
Allen is the only one who writes his 
own script, but even he has profes- 
sional writers of comedy lines assist- 
ing him. Hope, as those who have 
met him know, is naturally a funny 
person. He is funny on the air, and 
off. He is funny in the mornings as 
well as the evenings. Benny is a 
perpetual worrier. Nothing is very 
funny to him. 

Benny, by the way, returns to the 
air on Sunday night, Sept. 30, at 7 
p.m. Hope came back last Tuesday 
night after an exhausting summer of 
jaunts across United States and the 
war fronts entertaining servicemen. 


RSON WELLES returns with his 

own program. You never know 
what to expect from the Boy Won- 
der. This time it’s a news commen- 
tary. Welles has in recent years de- 
veloped a keen interest in world af- 
fairs and national politics. He took 
an active part in the presidential 
elections in the United States, speak- 
ing in favor of Mr. Roosevelt’s re 
turn to the White House. His syndi- 
cated column of personal views 
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appears in several American news- 
papers, but has failed to stir up 
as wide an interest as he thought 
it would. On two recent occasions 
I have heard Welles on the air, and 
each time he was superb. Once he 
did part of Norman Corwin’s “On 
A Note of Triumph”, and on the other 
occasion, in a broadcast to service- 
men, he read a prayer. Undoubtedly 
he is a great performer. 

Corwin continues to astound those 
who have wondered whether or not 
radio could produce drama as lively 
and as real as on the legitimate 
stage. Corwin appears to be able 
to do it. Now Columbia has engaged 
his services for a gala broadcast 
slated for Sunday, Sept. 16, from 3 
to 4.30 p.m. The program is to be 
a vehicle for introducing Columbia’s 
fall and winter topnotch radio of- 
ferings. More than a score of the 
brightest names in radio will per- 
form. Corwin will tie the program 
together in his own novel manner. 
The broadcast will originate in Car- 
negie Hall. 


HERE is so much new in radio 

this fall, one scarcely knows 
where to continue. People were won- 
dering where Andre _ Kostelanetz 
would turn up this fall. They will 
be pleased that Columbia has given 
him his own show. First of the 
series opened last Thursday night 
at 9, with Kostelanetz conducting a 
large symphonic-type orchestra in 
brilliant arrangements. He is to 
present a soloist each week. §Lis- 
teners were delighted with his first 
choice, his own wife, Lily Pons. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kostelanetz have been away 
from radio since last December. At 
that time they cancelled all profes- 
sional commitments to make their 
second extended tour of the fighting 
fronts. Kostelanetz organized and 
trained many orchestras of service- 
men and conducted them in concert 
appearances with Miss Pons as 
soloist. They covered some 78,000 
miles. My hat is off to a gallant 
couple, two wonderful musicians who 
have given the world much joy. 

There’s another treat in store for 
radio fans. The Ford Sunday Even- 
ing Hour is coming back, starting 
Sunday, Sept. 30, on the American 
Broadcasting network. The program 
will include a complete symphony 
orchestra, a chorus and soloists, both 
vocal and instrumental. Guest con- 
ductors will include Eugene Or- 
mandy, Dmitri Mitroupoulis, Fritz 
Reiner and Reginald Stewart. The 
soloists will include Jussi Bjoerling, 
Dorothy Maynor, Eleanor Steber, 
Helen Traubel, Jascha Heifetz and 
Rise Stevens. 


‘TURNING for a minute to pro- 

grams of a lighter type, listeners 
will welcome the return of Kay 
Kyser on Wednesday, Sept. 19; at 
10 p.m. N.B.C. Kyser’s “College of 
Musical Knowledge” has been a 
great hit with radio fans. It has 
contributed considerably to a wider 
knowledge of music. While Kay has 
been overseas for the U.S.O. his place 
has been kept warm by Phil Harris. 
We have heard more than one 
listener say that Harris has been 
more fun to listen to than Kyser 
ever was. Personally, we enjoy 
both. The program has given a lot 
of entertainment to servicemen in 
training camps and overseas, and all 
credit is due these radio performers 
who give so much of their time and 
strength to servicemen’s happiness. 

Sinatra fans will shriek and 
swoon and slump into the aisle with 
ecstasy when they learn that “The 
Voice” returned to Columbia last 
Wednesday and will be heard every 
Wednesday from now on, for a time. 
The hour is 9 p.m. 


UNCHING several good programs 

together, these broadcasts have 
returned: “Truth or Consequences”, 
with Ralph Edwards, Saturdays, 
8.30; “Information Please’, with 
Clifton Fadiman, Mondays at 9.30 
p.m.; “Johnny Presents”, with Ro- 


land Young and Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, Tuesdays, at 8 p.m.; Hildegarde, 
with Harry Sosnik’s orchestra, on 
Tuesdays at 10.30 p.m. 


OOKING into’ the _ future: 

Parkyakarkus returns on Sun- 
day at 10.30 p.m.; Sigmund Romberg 
on Wednesday at 8.30 p.m.; George 
Burns and Gracie Allen, with Mere- 
dith Wilson conducting an orchestra, 
Thursday at 8 p.m.; Ed Gardner and 
“Duffy’s Tavern” on Friday, at 
8.30 p.m. 

Eddie Cantor comes back Sept. 26; 
Jack Benny on Sept. 30; Amos ’n’ 
Andy Oct. 2; Fibber McGee and 
Molly: Oct. 2; Bob Burns, Oct. 4; Bud 
Abbott and Lou Costello, Oct. 4. No 
date has been set for Bing Crosby’s 
return. Bing wants to play some 
more golf before he settles down to 
hard work. 

In Canada: one of Canada’s best- 
known newspapermen, Gregory 
Clark, has resigned from his news- 
paper after 33 years, to go into 
radio. . “Curtain Time” is back 
for Buckingham every Wednesday 
night. “Light Up and Listen” 
returns Sept. 20 from Montreal. . . 
“Canadian Cavalcade” comes back 
Sept. 17. “Men in Scarlet” re- 
turns Sept. 17... “Citizens Forum” 
will soon reappear. .. The B.B.C. 
is producing for the C.B.C. Dominion 
network a new series called “Do- 
minion Special”, heard Sunday nights 
at 8... “Music For Canadians” will 
return in October. Montreal’s 
Lloyd Moore, a C.B.C. engineer, is 
home from overseas... “Just Mary”, 
with Mary Grannan, is back on the 
Trans-Canada network Sundays at 
1.15. .. Claire Wallace is back with 
her three-a-week programs... Isidor 
Scherman and a 45-piece orchestra 
are slated for a new Northern Elec- 
tric Co. broadcast in October. 
Andrew Allan is busy preparing 
“Stage °’46” which is slated to open 
Sunday, Oct. 7... The C.B.C.’s se- 
cond frequency modulation station is 
to be opened soon, in Toronto. . 
Juke boxes in Toronto are now pro- 
viding the customers with movies of 
their favorite bands, actually playing 
the music you hear out of the box... 
Toronto’s new station, CHUM, will 
open the latter part of October, or 
early in November. .. John Fisher 
has been given permission to do a 
series of three-a-week broadcasts for 


Purity Flour Co. Hamilton’s 
CHML has an aggressive news staff, 
with three trained newspapermen 
handling the news. Toronto’s 
CKEY is angling to secure Toronto 
rights for American Broadcasting 
Co. shows... “Singing Stars of To- 
morrow” is hunting all over Canada 
for the best girl singers to compete 
for scholarships on their broadcast 
series this fall... Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan and the Toronto Symphony 
2 





Orchestra will be doing Tuesday and 
Friday night programs this fall. . . 
The Friday night “Pops” Concert is 
to be broadcast across Canada. 


ENGAGEMENT 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Hill an- 
nounce the engagement of their 
daughter Isabel Beatrice to Mr. Dudley 
Ernest Frampton Gilbert, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest P. Gilbert. The mar- 
riage to take place at Timothy Eaton 
Memorial Church September 29th. 
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Never Ignore 
"Pink Tooth Brush” 





ay charming smile can work wonders! 
But that kind of smile depends on firm, 
healthy gums as well as bright, sparkling teeth. 

You'll find Ipana and massage your smile’s 
helpful friend, for Ipana not only makes your 
teeth sparkle but, with massage, it is especially 
made to help keep your gums healthy. 

As soon as you see even a trace of “pink” on 
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IPANA and MASSAGE 
can do so much 
for your smile 


your tooth brush, be warned—see your dentist 
right away. It may mean nothing more than 
gums grown tender and soft because modern 
creamy foods deny them exercise. But your 
dentist is the one to decide. 

But don’t wait for “pink tooth brush.” Make 
a regular habit of Ipana and massage—for heal; 
thier gums, brighter teeth, a more radiant smile} 


For Brighter Teeth, Firmer Gums, use 
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Technical Finish Gives a Novel 
Power to Drive Home a Theme 


FREDERICK PHILIP GROVE, by 
Desmond Pacey. (Ryerson, $2.25.) 
GOOD novelist is an entertainer 
and a preacher, but he had bet- 
ter be most entertaining if the ser- 
mon—or the message, as they call it 
nowadays—is to be effective in turn- 
ing many to righteousness. His ima- 
gined people must speak and act “in 
character.” If not, his picture of 
life becomes distorted and incredible. 
His tale must be a mounting spiral 
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of human interest, coming to a log- 
ical climax, whether tragic or other- 
wise. If not, the reader will stop 
half-way. Since the characters com- 
mand ninety percent of reader- 
interest, long descriptions, however 
well written, are undesirable. 

But if the tale be told artistically, 
with mounting passion and drive, 
the author’s message will appear as 
quietly as the genie emerging from 
the bottle, and will grow and grow 
until some people will forget the 
rich bottle that confined it. Some 
very considerable jinn have emerged 
from “Tess of the D’Ubervilles” and 
“Lord Jim” and “Of Human Bond- 
age” and ‘The Moon is Down” and 
“A Bell from Adano,” and “Macbeth” 
and “Hamlet” and “Great Expecta- 
tions”; to mention a few of hun- 
dreds. But in all instances, without 
the bottles, there would have been 
no jinn. 

For these reasons it is hard to go 
all the way with this author in giv- 
ing the highest rank as a novelist to 
Mr. Frederick Philip Grove. Granted 
that Mr. Grove’s criticism of normal 
Canadian life is apt and  well- 
reasoned perhaps his genie found the 
bottleneck a bit hampering in get- 
ting out. Dr. Pacey admits that the 
novels are open to criticism; indeed 
he goes out of his way to assemble 
instances of failure; in concentra- 
tion, in suspense, in structure, in all 
the points which make a work of 
fiction memorable. That Mr. Grove 
writes with energy and grace and 
that he burns with sincerity does not 
mean that his faults (in the field he 
has chosen) are trivialities to be 
swept aside as unimportant. 

Nor can Dr. Pacey beg the ques- 
tion by looking down his patrician 
nose at the unspiritual public of Can- 
ada. If the devices that constrain 
reader-interest are neglected, per- 
haps the product is not generatly 
interesting. It may claim the hot in- 
terest of academic persons who over- 
value the inherent social criticism— 
especially when it is pessimistic—but 
a wider public than that buys and 
reads novels. 

The earlier portion of the book, 
recounting Mr. Grove’s unique ex- 
perience as a citizen of the world, 
his sensitive accuracy of observa- 
tion, his long search for ‘himself and 
his persistence in writing in spite of 
many disappointments is particular- 
ly well done. 

a 


An Intelligent Selection 


EADER fiction preferences at 
Toronto Public Library for the 
month of August: 

MacLennan (Hugh), Two Soli- 
tudes; Sinclair (Upton), Dragon Har- 
vest; Davenport (Marcia), Valley of 
Decision; Macdonald (John), Darkly 
the River Flows; Goudge (Elizabeth), 
Green Dolphin Street; Marshall 
(Bruce), The World, the Flesh, and 
Father Smith; Caldwell (Taylor), 
The Wide House; Shellabarger (Sam- 
uel), Captain from Castile; Graham 
(Gwethalyn), Earth and High Heav- 
en; Langley (A. L.), A Lion is in the 
Streets; Fontaine (Robert), The 
Happy Time; Voynich (E. L.), Put 
off thy Shoes. 


The Mind of a Boy 


POOR CHILD, a novel, by Anne Par- 
rish. (Musson $3.00.) 


N ORPHAN of ten, having seen 
cruelty, murder and suicide in 
his own family, is a charity waif, 
rescued for a brief period by a 
warm-hearted Jewess, and_ then 
picked up by a female busybody who 
is always “doing things for her 
friends.” One of these friends is a 
rich and decorative widow, with a 
small son who is supposed to need 
a playmate. The busybody finds 
Martin, dresses him and ships him 
to the widow who is all sweetness 
and light, externally, but all black 
selfishness within. 
The boy is imaginative, sensitive, 


starving for love. At the same time 
he has a defensive crust of tough- 
ness and a “don’t-care” attitude 
which is bound to offend. All the 
beauty of a broad country estate 
would be balm to his soul but for the 
constant fear that he may be sent 
away. The words of the widow 
soothe him until he finds out that 
they have no meaning. His passion- 
ate admiration for her never fails, 
but the lack of reciprocal interest on 
her part breaks his spirit. 

One by one the other members of 
the household who have been kind to 
him either die or leave, and at the 
last the widow herself departs with 
a far from attractive young man. 
Only the chauffeur is left who wants 
to hold the boy for an unnatural and 
vicious purpose. So at the last he 
takes to the road, in the hope, per- 
haps, of finding the good Swiss 
housekeeper who had _ befriended 
him, even though he was not always 
responsive to her simple kindness. 

The novel is rich in characteriza- 
tion. Such deep exploration of the 
child mind is distinctly unusual and 
the picture of the woman too idle to 
be more than externally ornamental 
is a masterpiece of detailed observa- 
tion, lighted by a devastating irony. 
The spirit of the work is continually 
fine and the structure as expert as 
is the English. Altogether, a_bril- 
liant and artistic performance. 


Mellow Sonnets 


BIRTH OF VENUS AND OTHER 
POEMS, by Susanne Knowles. 
(Macmillans, $1.25.) 


| 5 ror are thirty-three — short 

poems, mostly sonnets, all not- 
able in high degree for technical pol- 
ish and word-music. Several are 
translations. But no echo of the 
clamor of today appears, no reflec- 
tion of the anger and terror of the 
world. Painters also used to do min- 
iatures; and cleverly, but the spirit 
of the age drives them to stark land- 
scape or puzzling abstractions. Sure- 
ly poetry can do more than merely 
look beautiful. 


The Comedy of Living 


THE HAPPY TIME, by Robert Fon- 
taine. (Musson, $3.00.) 


HEN a little Ottawa boy had a 

lovable’ Presbyterian for a 
mother, and a musician of French 
speech and temperament ffor a 
father, life had ups and downs, most- 
ly merry. Puzzles for young minds 
abounded. Most of them had to do 
with the alignment of theology to 
practical life. Indeed that puzzle 
doesn’t unravel itself for years; if 
ever. Faith is not a matter of argu- 
ment. But if a boy is taken to a 
baseball game in Hull on a Sunday, 
when he should have been in an Ot- 
tawa Sunday School, naturally God 
sends a thunderstorm. That stands 
to reason. 

Twenty-four sketches, all gay and 
spirited — some even spirituous - 
make up this cheerful book. Some 
readers will prefer the  bibulous 
Uncle Louis and his radiant dream: 
others will go for the rainy wedding- 
day at Gatineau Point. But some 
will take them all with joyous chuck- 
lings, and look for more. 


A Dog Book 


BURLAP, HOUN’ DOG 
ORDINARY, by Morris 
(Macmillans, $1.25.) 


HERE is the tale of a no-good dog 

who redeemed himself by attack- 
ing a bear. The pictures are gay, 
and the book is dedicated to all dogs 
who want a little boy or a little girl 
for their very own. 


EXTRA- 
Dennis. 


Attacking Poverty 


I SPEAK FOR JOE DOAKES, by 
Roy F. Bergengren. (Musson, 
$2.50.) 

A VIGOROUS plea for the exten- 

sion of credit unions, and, in- 
deed, for the whole theory and prac 
tice of cooperation. Instances are 
given of what has been done in rais- 
ing the economic position of com- 
munities which raw capitalism has 
neglected and the story is lighted 
with evangelism. That is to say, the 


Christians of the world are invited 
to practise the principles which 
Jesus enunciated rather than to con- 
tinue a mere passive belief in them 

as something too idealistic for this 
world. 


How Wilson Was Beaten 


THE KILLING OF THE PEACE, by 
Alan Cranston. (Macmillans, $3.25.) 


EFORE this book was published 
the United States Senate ap- 
proved by overwhelming vote the 
charter of the United Nations, so the 
story of the ditching of the League 
of Nations twenty-five years ago is 
historical rather than admonitory. 
It’s not a pretty story; the concen- 
tration of personal hatred for Wil- 
son, of the will to make political cap- 
ital, and of low cunning, to make a 
popular cause unpopular. But it is 
well told, with calmness and with 
eonvincing power. 


The Grey Poet 


WALT WHITMAN: POEMS AND 
PROSE, Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Mark Van Doren. (Mac- 
millans, $2.75.) 


eo in pocket size, despite its 
700 pages, is the best of the 
great man’s work. For he was great 
in sincerity, in vitality, in love and in 
spiritual insight. Garrulous as he 
was, he still had the faculty of con- 
densing an emotion in a_e swift 
phrase. But he meant all he said, 
even though he meant it in the ima- 
gination rather than in the reality, 
and his work lives despite the faults 
that any academician can find on 
every page. 


The Making of Soldiers 


E COMPANY, by Frank O’Rourke. 
(Musson, $2.75.) 

A LL kinds come in the draft; men 

of all trades and of none, good 
men and crooks, noisy and quiet 
men. The author follows them from 
the first day of training under an 
intelligent captain to the days of 
battle two years later when the in- 
dividuals have been moulded into a 


unit, competent and proud. 
e 
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... won't come out in the open and 
fight. So I need help, Lady... . 

Let’s get those fleas with Sergeant’s 
SKIP-FLEA Powder before I scratch 
myself naked. Dust it thoroughly 
into my coat—rub it on my under- 
sides and watch ’em die. Don’t forget 
the places it’s hard for me to reach. 

And for my bath, use Sergeant’s 
SKIP-FLEA Soap. It slays fleas, 
soothes old bites, cleans me. : 

You can get SKIP-FLEA Powder 
and Soap at drug or pet store, 
Lady, and end this scratching. Get 
Sergeant’s Dog Book, too, free at 
stores or with this coupon. 


nln henlerlead 
Sergeants rscines 


Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, Ltd. 


Dept. 44-J, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 
Please mail a FREE, 36-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 
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SERVE THIS BEEFY BROTH 
AT MEATLESS MEALS .0++ 


Satisfy those appetites... give them steaming, delicious OXO and 
add the goodness and flavour of beef to meals on days when 
you go without meat. When made with the left-over vegetable 
water you've saved, this beefy broth has vitamins aplenty .. - 
just the thing for growing families .. . 
» «- and so easy and inexpensive to prepare. Start now... 


almost a meal in itself 


serve it often. 


Prepared from 


PRIME RICH BEEF 
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O F W Oo ME N him and stroke him gently for sev- time they leave the saddle. Leave rectly, as you will before long, there pate 
WORLD eral moments before mounting. it like elastic—so you’ll snap back is no uncomfortable thumping for So 
— To dismount—that’s easy! With- easily into place. either you or the horse. Also remem- pn 
Py Pd draw both feet and just “pop off”. Of course, first you’ll just walk. It ber that — hands re es tak 
Not with a jerk, but light and easy is the gait in which you will get the move with the action of the horse's 
Canter‘ Trot¢ Only Horse Sense does it—if you are not too stiff. feel of the horse, develop balance head. jae 
e Remember to sit well down in the with a minimum of discomfort to your The canter is a slow, controlled ‘on 
Needed by Would-Be Riders deepest part of the saddle and try to soft muscles. Remember that the gallop, a gait that a good horse can sa 
stay there. This is called, becoming trotting action is up and forward, gg for a tos at —m e 
oriented. The saddle fits, you’re not just up. When you do this cor- The greater speed 0 e canter 
By GLADYS STEWART HUNDEVAD bound to put up with a few pinches. ¢ eis 
: ; P A rider who handles a_ horse th 
S lapey sky is a cloudless, solid bank body—as you'll certainly discover af- smoothly without pulling and_tug- a 
of blue. The air is like wine, ter your first ride. It is character- ging at the reins is said to have kn¢ 
sparkling and exhilarating. And you forming, too. Did you know that it’s “sood hands”, Since a rider who is vin 
—you are sitting on top of the a wonderful cure for an inferiority off balance will invariably steady his 
world! A pleasant world that moves complex? That it can give you  pimself by the reins, and so put T 
rapidly and smoothly before you _ firmness, decision and confidence? unnecessary pressure on the bit, it thi 
with the good earth below. Sounds The first time you succeed in j, easily understood that without alo 
fascinating doesn’t it? Like a magic steadying a pulling horse to a quiet a good seat one simply cannot have nev 
carpet? canter, you will geta glorious sensa- good hands. Every ounce of weight ma 
Horseback riding is fun! It’s’ tion of power that will do more to put on the reins should be calcu- mij 
healthy physically and mentally be- get rid of your sense of inferiority lated and with a purpose never ancl, doc 
cause it exercises every bone in your’ than a whole course of scientific dental. The rider who a rough and _ 
al 6 zi oO re e = 2 - l 
‘ sg Die engy . d . impatient will in short time ruin x } pcs 
| Per ee ab con not only the horse’s mouth but also | SS: (Wl =” this 
!! aren’t we all, sometimes? Perhaps his disposition 
you lack the power of concentration While it may be necessary at : as 
i ? - : ur 
and indulge in too many day- times to ride with the reins in one | (eee; | acenehieeoee a pss 
OAN IGBY Oe te ai eee Se hand, it is far better to use both : : 
| must concentrate when riding. Don’t hands If you are using a snaffle : a 
aes , ; > us : 
so Poiana ag ee pod nt bridle you will have single reins : sa 
DRESSES — TW’EEDS — SWEATERS "| a. Tak dag ff the 2nd hold them through the thumb thi 
driving a car. Take your eyes 0 © and first finger and either through 
road—and you may land in the {; . ae : ’ & out 
litch. Y and @ @ i the cad the little finger or outside it. When 
54 BLOOR STREET WEST oxen, 200 ane & cam it tne co = sings & dodene ire, te ee 
dle—well, ge Just als room for held through the thumb and first Mi 
both. Your knowing orse may : i , 
TORONTO CANADA dump you—also in the ditch. ia = a . 
' The horse is guided either by di- bo 
MIDWAY 4969 Snug Fit rect rein—that is, pulling the rein on oe SN a ini nin 
the side you wish him to turn toward ~ | 
If you are more dubious than de- or by indirect rein, called neck- act 
termined, then borrow a riding out- reining. In this way the rein is laid So safe that tu 
fit. You’ll soon want to buy it- The against his neck on the opposite side é ‘i an 
cost is comparable ge ski poor that you wish to turn. The less pres- a child could use it * 
Jodhpur boots (top boots are har sure you use on the bit the better. : P 
Soothe pr —_ to find these days) run about the To rein a horse that is going too fast To find an antiseptic deadly —_ several times more deadly to ~e 
irri rops same price as high-grade ski boots. do not jerk suddenly or harshly but F boli a 
F = , Je s erm: ure car Cc 
irritated eyes in each teady-made jodhpurs can be given a apply the pressure ane Al. to germs and ae kind and 8 ° rs than P d kind F do 
with ita eye! professional fit by yourself or a good ways bear in mind that a horse’s gentle to delicate body tissues = acid, is gentle and kin to ea 
—. oe) oe tne beat a ae rset mouth is extremely sensitive and | was a problem which baffled tender human tissue. It is = 
Good quality is a good investment. can be easily ruined and toughened ‘ . : -poi : | 
because the style in riding pants does py cruel tugging. 8 medical science for two gener- _— entirely non poisonous and | th 
not change and they'll last for years. It’s. posting—not bouncing, al- | ations. This problem was __ s0 safe that a child could use peas 
A snug fit at the knee and well-fitted though it does look and feel like the = ° ‘ ? . in in; 
boots add to security in the saddle. _Jatter in the early stages. In fact. solved by the modern anti it. Dettol neither stings in; 
Don’t try to be original and don’t some riders look as if they intended septic ‘Dettol’ which, though nor stains. 
Originated by an eye physician, Murine | let your passion for colors influence going straight up to heaven every Oo 4 eer a5 
brings soothing relief to eyes that are your selection. Choose conservative 7 fe 
tired, burning or smarting. Just two drops in | Colors. If you own a horse you will ? “4 fe 
exch ere und Murine starts st once rosootheand | naturally want to complement his 






in thousands of war industries and first-aid kits. 
Safe... gentle... soothing. Use it yourself. 
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The pride of your 
home — the ele- 
gance that this 
“International” sil- 
ver pattern adds to 
your table setting. 


How natural that 
you should want to 
keep your silver 
gleaming and love- 
ly... you should do 
as the maker re- 
commends— smooth 
away all hints of 
tarnish or dullness 
with Silvo. “Silvo is 


coloring. A good rule: if you must 
have a bright shade keep it above 
the waist—a tie, a kerchief or waist- 
coat. perhaps. 


And Now Your Horse 


This important question will be de- 
cided for you by the riding instruc- 
tor. As a beginner you'll be given a 
quiet well-mannered “beastie”. He 
may not be so much to look at, a lit- 
tle low slung perhaps, a bit moth-eat- 
en in spots, but if it is any kind of a 
livery stable at all, he’ll be well-fed 
and nicely groomed. But while you’ll 
need a quiet animal, naturally you 
will not want one that’s half dead. 
Let’s assume that at least he'll 
have enough spirit to go ahead. It 
is discouraging if he insists on turn- 
ing back to the stables every five 
minutes. 

Remember too, that pride goes he 
fore a fall, so don’t try to give the 
impression that you’ve ridden, oh 
quite a bit, when you haven't. If 











“What a 
Crosspatch 


.»- because | forgot 
one simple fact!” 


**4 SUCCESSFUL dressmaker must give 

careful attention to fittings and work- 
manship. But after each fitting I was a 
nervous wreck. The harder I tried to be 
pleasant the more impatient I became. I 
didn’t know what to do... 


“Then one of my customers told me about 
the 30-day test. I started eating Kellogg’s 
Bran Flakes ever 


morning. In less than 


a month I found how this pleasant, 
simple change of diet could really 
help me keep fit! Now I have energy 
for my work and for extra things I 
like doing. And it’s so easy to be 
pleasant to everybody!” 





you are pretty jittery you'll be tak- 
en on a lead for the first couple of 
rides or you’ll just ride around in 
the paddock. Then your real les- 
sons will begin either with a group, 
but preferably alone with the in- 
structor. You'll learn more and 
quicker. If you bring any apprehen- 
sions with you, hide them or the 
herse will find out, soon! 


Make this 30-DAY TEST 


1. If you’re really ill, see 3. Just thirty days should 


kind to your silver.” 
a 


your doctor! But if you 
just feel dull and head- 
achey, you may only be 
suffering from incom- 
plete elimination. 
Here’s how one simple 
change of diet can help 
you keep fit: 


prove to you how 
grand it is to feel alert, 
to have the energy for 
all the extra things 
you'd like to do. You'll 
want to go on keeping 
fit the Kellogg way! 


{ 

















Ready to Mount 


How to get up? A horse is meas- 


1 
1 

I 

l 

j 

| 
ured in hands, four inches to a hand. { 
i 

; 

’ 

i 
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If your mount is, say 16 hands, well 
it’s quite a long way up. If you’re 
athletically inclined, you might take 
a flying jump a la Gene Autry style, 
if you can land on his back as light 


2.Start now to eat 
Kellogg’s Bran Flakes 
every morning. To keep 
fit the natural way, get 


LOOK FOR the name 
**Kellogg’s’’ a 
on the 





. ie 43 golden- 
as a butterfly. But a “leg up” is act more of the “bulk yellow 
ually the saner and safer way. For your system needs by package. 
your first ride, don’t try getting up eating delicious, gently- Two sizes. 
via the stirrups alone, unless your laxative Kellogg’s Bran Made in 
horse is exceptionally quiet and Flakes With Other London, 
well-behaved, because he may want Parts Of Wheat. Canada. 


to start moving off. You'll be left 
hopping along like a kangaroo on 
one foot in a most undignified and 
precarious position. And always ap- 
proach the horse quietly, speak to 


LIQUID SILVER POLISH 
KEEP FIT with Kellogg's 
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makes it necessary to lean forward 
somewhat to make perfect balance. 
So many beginners ignore the can- 
ter and tear into a gallop without 
taking into consideration the sur- 
face over which they are riding. 
Never gallop your horse over hard, 
unyielding ground or on cement 
roads—this is an unforgivable show 
of ignorance and might easily lead 
to leg injuries or even laming of 
the horse. In restraining a horse 
that is getting out of hand, a strong 
knee grip is essential, and will con- 
vince him that he cannot have it all 
his own way. 

There are several worth-while 
things to keep in mind when riding 
along country roads. For instance 
never go flying past a house, for 
many things could happen that 
might cause your horse to shy. A 
door might be opened suddenly, a dog 
might tear out, a line of washing 
might flap in the breeze, even a hen 
scurrying across the road—all these 
things can frighten your horse. When 
coming to narrow roads and blind 
turns, keep well to the right side 
and keep alert. A car appearing 
suddenly will frighten the most 
placid animal in the world. Study 
your horse each time he does some- 
thing unexpected and try to figure 
out why he does it. 


More Horse Sense 


Sometimes, just like you and me. 
your horse will be lazy and unwill- 
ing. When he is like this, never let 
him turn back: even if it is at same 
accustomed spot where you usually 
turn, make him go a little further— 
and when you do turn let him know 
that it is entirely your idea—not his. 

If he should rear don’t pull on the 
reins. Get your weight forward as 
far as you can and try to force him 
down. Get him moving as fast as you 
can for a horse can only rear from a 
standing position. If you have to 
use your whip, use it lightly between 
the ears. But always be sure to dis- 
tinguish between fear and just ‘“‘act- 
ing up”. If it is fear, he needs sooth- 
ing and kindness, not the whip. 

If and when your horse acts up— 
and he will, sometime—just let him 
feel how deliberate, calm and indif- 
ferent you are. It spoils his fun. A 


horse can sense nervousness immed- 
iately. 

Of course there is no complete im- 
munity against falls. The best of 
riders come off periodically. But the 
old-fashioned, pessimistic idea that 
it takes 49 “coppers” to make a 
horseman, has been exploded, for- 
tunately. If you are going to know 
the thrill of jumping you must ex- 
pect a few tumbles. But don’t gallop 
or jump until you have gained plenty 
of experience. 

If the idiosyncrasies of a rider are 
manifold so are those of a horse just 
as unpredictable. He may try to 





SUMMER TWILIGHT 


I LOVE the freshness of the evening 

breeze, 

Like long, cool fingers through my 
hair, 

An evening song of some sweet bird, 

A peacefulness that holds me where 

My heart has always ached to be. 


I love the greying of the twilight sky, 
This soothing, quiet, restful calm, 
The gentle lapping of the water, 

The aspen leaves that twitter on, 

I love this great tranquility. 


I lie full-length upon the grass 

Its cooling sweetness soothes my soul, 

The softly breathing winds caress my 
face, 

I'm not alone. . 
whole 

Of this true peace—this sweet Eter- 
nity. 


. . I know I am the 


DEIRDRE DEACON 





brush you off if low-lying branches 
beckon ahead. He may jump five 
feet sideways if a mere scrap of 
white paper flutters across his path. 
He may sit down and roll over in 
some inviting pond. Don’t worry, 
he’ll do it gracefully and you'll have 
time to get off. Moreover, horses 
can swim. It is to be hoped that you 
can too! 

While it is not vital, nevertheless 
there is a certain satisfaction in call- 
ing things by their proper names. 
Horse terminology is colorful, origin- 
al and has an atmosphere all of its 
own (not meaning merely stable at- 
mosphere). A horseman never 
speaks of “front legs” or “back legs” 





DON’T LET 


‘CONSTIPATION 


GET 


known! Ask your druggist today 
for genuine Phillips’ . . . remember 


lt costs as little as 


to b 
ZS? cf the best! 


MADE IN CANADA 





Here’s gentle yet effective relief 


For effective yet remarkably gentle relief 
from sluggishness, take 2 to 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia with 
water at bedtime. You'll be delighted 
with the results this proved laxative- 
antacid gives you and the way it helps 
you wake up refreshed, sparkling, ready 
to sail through your working day. What’s 
more, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is ack- 
nowledged by science one of the fastest 
neutralizers of excess stomach acidity 
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but of forelegs and hind legs. The 
left side of a horse is the “near” side, 
from which you mount and from 
which he should always be handled. 
The right side is called the “off 
side’. 

Then too, there are a few pointers 
on color. It sounds much more ex- 
plicit and a lot more professional to 
designate your horse as a bay geld- 
ing with a “blaze” than to state 
ratner lamely, “Oh, he’s a_ sort 
of brownish horse with a _ white 
nose.” The most common colors are 
bay and chestnut. The bay always 
has a black tail. To be black, and 
pure blacks are few, they must be 
black throughout. Grays include 
everything from white to a deep dap- 
pled gun metal. The roans, red and 
blue, are gray with a mixture of 
either chestnut or blue-gray hairs in 
their coats. The piebalds and skew- 
balds are black and white and brown 
and white respectively. The showy 
palamino is usually light chestnut 
but always with a white tail and 
mane. 

The white markings are simple 
and easily learned. A broad white 
band extending down the front of 
the face is called a blaze. A patch of 
white on the forehead is called a 
star, and a narrow, irregular bit of 
white is called a stripe. A white leg 
is called a_ stocking. 


The Wide Open Spaces 


Riding has a peculiar equilibrium 
of its own. Speed and swerve like a 
figure skater but better the manner 
in which a skier pursues his own 
weight flying down a hill. And like 
skiing, once you have confidence, it 
is wonderfully exhilarating. Stick to 
the bridle paths and level fields for 
the first few months. Later comes 
the sheer joy of the wide open 
spaces, up hill and down dale, across 
gullies, over ravines—the lure ot log 
fences and waterfilled ditches. 

Before the war, flourishing Hunt 
clubs were popular in Toronto, Mont- 
real, London, Ottawa and other Can- 
adian cities. Some hunted real 
foxes, others were “drag” hunts, but 
all rode “hell for leather” across 
country to a pack of foxhounds. It 
was very enjoyable and definitely 
exciting—the ultimate in_ riding. 
Perhaps, now that the war is won, 
these hunts will resume their activi- 
ties. 

As for “fancy riding’—well, there 
was the young man who called upon 
his best girl friend and tried to im- 
press her with tales of a Western 
rodeo he’d seen. “Do you know,” 
he told her, “there was a cowboy who 
slid right over the horse’s head, 
hung underneath the saddle then 
pulled himself up by the animal’s 
tail and regained his seat!” 

“Oh,” scoffed his sweet little girl 
friend, “that’s not so very wonderful. 
I did that the first time I went out 
riding!” 

All we can say is—don’t try it, if 
you don’t have to! 








The two-color, two-fabric theme is 
presented in this two-piece dress by 
the New York designer, Clare Potter. 
Brown wool jersey blouse tops a bias 
cut grey velveteen skirt with the 
new draw-string waistline treatment. 
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Bull your 
Geauty C00 YOUd youth ra 


Start while you're young to establish a habit of beauty that 
will remain bright and shining through the years ... don't 
take for granted that fresh bloom of girlhood ... resolve 
to make it last...so in maturity your mirror will reflect 

a lovelier you. Begin now with Elizabeth Arden’s routine 
for youth ... keep your skin scrupulously clean, braced, 
supple ... use makeup keyed to your life and your 

looks .. . the investment of a little care now will bring 

you tremendous dividends in years to come. 


CLEANSE with Ardena Cleansing Cream, or, if your skin is 

oily, Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream, 1.25 and 3.50 
BRACE with Ardena Skin Lotion briskly patted on, 1.25 and 2.40 
GUARD with Ardena Velva Cream, 1.25 and 3.50 


MAKE UP with Ardena Featherlight Foundation, 1.25 
IIlusion Powder, 2.20 Eyelash Pomade, 2.20 
Bright Lipstick, 1.60 


PRETTY YOUR HANDS with Hand-O-Tonik, 1.25 Nail Polish, .95 


Z . 
1903 SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 


and at Smartest Shops in Every Town 




















Scrubbing’s a | 
back-breakin business. “ 
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Blended and Packed 
in Conada 









At your grocer’s in conven- 
ient size packages...also in 
improved FILTER tea bags. 
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The Hambourg 
Conservatory of Music 


announces the 


Toronto O penin go f 


The Pirani Master School 


LEILA PIRANI, Violinist 
MAX PIRANI, Pianist 


For further particulars apply, Secretary, 
194 Wellesley St., RA. 2341 

















The ROYAL SCHOOL 
OF ACTING 


Re-opens OCTOBER Ist for a three month 
course of PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 


“STAGE’'’—‘MOVIES’’—“‘RADIO”’ including; 
Stage acting; Make-up; Lighting; Costum- 
ing; Voice production (recording machine); 
Radio broadcasting; Dancing; Singing; 


Movie Acting (actual movies are made); 
PREPARE NOW FOR A CAREER IN THE 
“THEATRE’’—in Canada, New York or 
Hollywood. SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHIL- 
DREN (ages to 14) Afternoons. Adults 
classes (‘‘beginners’’—‘‘advanced’’—“‘profes- 
sional’). For information and application 
forms, write (ENCLOSE STAMPED, AD- 
DRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY) to: MR. 
JOSEPH ROYAL O’SULLIVAN (Director), 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ACTING 
- 128 Bloor Street West, 


TORONTO _ ONTARIO 








Victoria University 


The Burwash 
Memorial Lectures 


will be delivered by 


Sir Richard Livingstone 


President of Corpus Christi College and 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University 


“Education for 
Tomorrow. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
September 17th, 18th and 19th, 1945 
at 8.30 p.m. in 
CONVOCATION HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
All persons interested are cordially invited 
to attend these lectures. 





MUSICAL EVENTS 





HE welcome Sir Ernest MacMil- 

lan received last week, when he 
stepped out before a vast audience 
as guest conductor of the Promen- 
ade Symphony concert, must have 
warmed his heart. It was his first 
local appearance since his triumphal 
tour of Australia; though a month 
ago, immediately after his arrival 
home, he won an ovation as conduc- 
tor of a Chalet concert at Montreal. 
He was debonair and magnetic as 
ever. Not only auditors but instru- 
mentalists warmed to him; and de- 
spite hot weather, the concert went 
off with more spirit than any others 
this summer. For the past two 
months the orchestra has been re- 
sponding admirably to the efforts of 
a series of very able conductors; but 
the response to Sir Ernest was more 
spontaneous and stimulating. 

Sir Ernest brought from the Anti- 
podes the score of a tone poem “Car- 
woola” by Clive Douglas, an Austra- 


lian composer of accomplishment 
and promise. The Dominion “down 
under” has produced many musi- 


cians and singers of distinction and 
Mr. Douglas is obviously one of the 
best of them. This tone poem is 
peculiarly national in atmosphere. 
Its title in the speech of the abori- 
gines signifies “waters meeting on a 
plain”; bestowed on a secret place in 
the bush where guardian spirits 
meet to guide the destinies of the 
brave. 





Influenced apparently by impres- 
sionists, like Debussy and Ravel, Mr. 
Douglas has created a beautiful and 
moving poetic texture, pervaded 
with a sense of mystery. Throughout 
he reveals a complete command of 
modern orchestral technique. It is 
sensitive, pastel-like music and was 
interpreted with intimate beauty by 
Sir Ernest, who in certain passages 
obtained a beautiful pianissimo from 
his musicians. 











Another number, truly suggestive 
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Sir Ernest MacMillan Welcomed; 


Anne Simpson's Fine Dancing 
By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


of an Empire linked by the seven 
seas was Sir Ernest’s own “Fantasia 
on Sea Chanties”: rich, stirring and 
imaginative in its use of tunes that 
will never die so long as men go 
down to the sea in ships. Ingenious 
and stirring use is made of “Blow 
the Man Down” as a sort of basic 
subject; and one of the most moving 
bits is the chorale-like handling of 
“Shenandoah.” Th e_ concluding 
hornpipe was amazing in speed and 
fervor, and was rendered with tech- 
nical brilliance. 

The rhythmical genius of Haydn’s 
“Surprise Symphony” was delight- 
fully expressed in a steady and ele- 
gant rendering. Kabalevsky’s lively 
overture “Colas Breugnon” gains in 
popular appeal with each fresh hear- 
ing. It has much of the sparkle and 
abandon of the old overtures of Ros- 
sini, Auber and Suppe. The natural 
fervor of Sir Ernest’s style enabled 
him to give urge and dramatic ap- 
peal to Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dance, 
No. 2.” 


Anne Simpson 


Varsity Arena is not ideal for bal- 
let dancing, but occasional ballet 
programs at the Proms give large 
numbers an opportunity to witness 
(from afar in the case of many) 
numbers of solo dancers of distinc- 
tion. Few have given such delight 
within the past two seasons as Anne 
Simpson. When I first saw her, 
quite unaware of her career, I was 
astonished to find a girl with a sim- 
ple Scottish name executing tradi- 
tional dances of Spain with the ease 
of an artiste from Seville or Gran- 
ada. The romantic quality of her 
personality, and instinctive ease and 
grace seem to expand with each 
fresh appearance. 

But Anne Simpson should be pre- 
eminent in this field; she is a pupil 
of the dead Argentina, greatest 
Spanish danseuse since the Carmen- 
cita of the half-a-century ago whom 
Sargent immortalized in one of the 
most brilliant of his canvases. Those 
who saw Argentina recall the mys- 
terious ecstasy of her handling of 
castanets. In this respect Anne 
Simpson comes near to being her 
equal. Her nuancing with them last 
week gave exotic stimulus to the flu- 
ency and precision of her rendering 
of traditional devices. Though she 
danced numbers by Granados, Mal- 
ata and Bizet with a lightness and 
sinuosity beyond most dancers, I 
liked best her folk dance “Galle- 
gada” wonderful in buoyant, gleeful 
quality. 

With her partner Grant Mouradoff 
she showed herself also skilled in 
the classic style of the ballerina in 
a Chopin waltz that comes into “Les 
Sylphides.” As a soloist the latter 
gave examples of his virile and agile 
artistry. 

The surprise of the evening was 
an 18-year-old acrobatic dancer, 
Kathryn Lee, a born “eccentrique” 
and hoyden who performs the wild- 
est feats with insouciant abandon. 
She is not just a jitterbug at large; 
her feats apparently so spontaneous, 
were devised by one of the most ex- 
pert choreographers in the world, 
Leonid Massine. Her dancing of the 
role of “Scarecrow,” ingeniously cos- 
tumed, to the grotesque music of the 
Shostakovich Polka was breath tak- 
ing; inasmuch as she was as often 
on her head as on her feet. If she 
ever acquires a husband, that young 
man will have to behave himself. 


Casals Emerges 


One of the results of peace has 
been the re-emergence in London of 
the great Spanish ’cellist Pablo Cas- 
als who was 68 on December 30th 
last. His life during the past decade 
has been more or less obscure. Cas- 
als’ greatness, in connection with his 
chosen instrument, is not confined to 
his own beautiful performances. He 
has been a powerful influence over 


the whole modern field of ’cello per- 
formance through his pupils. His 
later ambition was to be an eminent 
conductor also and he spent his earn- 
ings lavishly in building up the Bar- 
celona Symphony Orchestra. In this 
task he was engaged when the reac- 
tionary revolution under the pietis- 
tic ruffian, Gen. Franco, broke out. 
Barcelona became a centre of loyal- 
ty to the liberal Spanish govern- 
ment; and Falangist-Nazi ideas had 
no stronger opponent than Casals. 
Ultimately he was imprisoned and 
rumors in the musical world were 
that he had suffered severe maltreat- 
ment. Of late he has been living in 
France near the Spanish border. 
He was recently invited to come 
to London to play with the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, and received 
an immense ovation at Royal Albert 
Hall from an audience of 6,000. He 
played flawlessly the Schumann and 
Elgar ’cello concertos. Younger lis- 
teners who had never seen him be- 


fore were surprised at his diminu- 
tive size as he stood bowing with his 
hand on the neck of his instrument. 


Rimanoczy’s Progress 


Many Canadian listeners know the 
tones of the brilliant violinist, Jean 


de Rimanoczy, Hungarian by birth 
e 








PROM CONCERT 


Varsity Arena — Thurs., Sept. 20 


8.50 p.m. 


Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 
STANLEY CHAPPLE 


GUEST CONDUCTOR 


CONTRALTO 


Tickets: Res. $1.00, 60c; general admission 
40c. Prom Box Office at Heintzman’s daily 
(10 a.m.-4.30; Sat. 10-12.30; phone Ad. 6269); 
also Moodey’s; Arena box office Thursdays 
only. 

Ernest Johnson, Manager 



































School year September to June. This Con- 
servatory has the most comprehensive 
academic facilities. Courses are conducted by 
specialists of international repute. Special in- 
clusive rates for professional students. 
Attractive residence for women students, 
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EATON AUDITORIUM EVENTS 
FOR THIS SEASON 


THREE ARTISTS SERIES 


THURSDAY ARTISTS SERIES 
SATURDAY ARTISTS SERIES 
and MONDAY ARTISTS SERIES 








ROBESON 
Basso 


CROOKS 


enor 





First Programme: 


} Remaining Concerts: 





TOUREL 
Mezzo Soprano 


The new Monday Series has been added to meet the great demand 
for seats (to hear the Artists pictured above) which the Thursday 
and Saturday Series could not accommodate. 


First Programmes—October 18th - 20th - 22nd. 


MUSICAL ARTS SERIES 


9 Brilliant Artists in 5 Programmes 
Dyer-Bennet—20th Century Minstrel, October 25th. 


Anne Brown, Soprano (Porgy and Bess Fame). 
Thomas L. Thomas (Baritone) — Opera Ensemble 
Iva Kitchell (Mime Actress) with Henry Scott 
(Humorous Pianist). 





BRAILOWSKY WATSON 
Pianist Contralto 





entire series 


Prices for all Series Tickets $4.00 to $10.00 (Tax Extra) for 


Auditorium Concert Series — Sold Out. 


of 5 Concerts. 











Two MARIAN ANDERSON Concerts — January 10 and 12 
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he is also an experienced conductor. 
His program “Classics for To-day” 
holds the record for the longest con- 
secutive run on the Canadian air- 
waves. 








THE FILM PARADE 





evidence that Mr. Warner, with his 
firmer cinematic sense, kept a stiff 
upper hand through the production. 
The selection of Arturo de Cordova 
and Dorothy Lamour as typical Cali- 


The paisanos are of course John 
Steinbeck’s department. He _ has 
made them a gay, feckless, endear- 
ing lot, with all their easy virtues 
overlying a fine sense of human dig- 





® Z . fornia paisanos sounds like a War-_ nity; in contrast to the well-dressed 
we anie Murder From a Train Window And ner notion; and the idea of having members of the community who are 
\d. 6269) ; the town banker sit down on an egg’ deplorable to a man with no human 
‘hursdays 


during a Council meeting seems 
much too reliable as a comedy device 
to be attributable to John Steinbeck. 
The romance too which begins with 
face-slapping and develops through 
recognizable and perfectly illogical 
stages to rapturous understanding is 
the kind of familiar screen affair 


dignity whatever. Mr. Steinbeck, one 
feels, would have a better chance of 
spreading his admirable message 
that all men are brothers if he didn’t 
insist quite so strongly that all men’s 
vices and virtues are directly related 
to, and deducible from, their income 
bracketing. 





Some California “Paisanos” 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


6 by been doing some strange 
things to Deanna Durbin lately. 
Not to her voice, which is as attrac- 
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liar formula for blending laughter 
(spelled laffs) with Higher Things 
was worked in “Music For Millions” 












































tive as ever, nor to her manners 
which are as downright, not to say 
downright bad, as they’ve always 
been. The changes are all in her 
appearance which is being altered 
with every picture until by this time 
she is almost beyond recognition. 
They’ve changed the shape of her 


15 eye-brows and the color of her hair 
and altered all her rather chubby 

0. contours. They have also eliminated 
_ every trace of expression, so that 
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CHAIR-SIDE 
TABLE 
No. 3126 


her face is now as smooth and oval 
and perfect as an empty platter. 
You’d hardly know the girl as she is 
now. Conceivably you wouldn’t want 
to. 

Her latest film “Lady In a Train” 
is a murder-mystery, with farcical 
overtones. The heroine, a mystery 
story addict, sees from a train win- 
dow a murder taking place in one of 
those dubious flats that overlook the 
railway entrance to Manhattan. She 
immediately sets out to find the mur- 
derer, with no thought of her per- 
sonal safety or the personal conven- 
ience of everyone she encounters. 
(Deanna’s trampling disregard of 
both the feet and the feelings of the 
general public is a holdover from 
her careless adolescence and can no 
longer pass as being merely cute.) 
The hunt develops into the usual 


steeplechase, with Dan Duryea, 
F 0 R H 0 M E S$ George Coulouris, Ralph Bellamy 
and Allen Jenkins providing the 


THAT SAY 


AND MEAN IT! 


For grace of design and distinction of 
wood, make sure your occasional 
pieces bear the name Deilcraft. Then 
you will enjoy masterpieces of crafts- 
manship that will grow in beauty and 
and reflect the 

friendliness and hospitality of your 


companionship . . . 


home for years to come. 


While Deilcraft Imperial Design 


Furniture is still limited in range, 


better times will again make this 
friendly furniture available in 


full supply. 
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DOMINION ELECTROHOME INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 





ALSO MAKERS OF 








ELECTROHOME RADIOS, FANS, AIR CONDITIONERS 


hazards and David Bruce and Ed- 
ward Everett Horton the easier 
stretches. 

“ The star sings of course—a threat- 
ening version of “Gimme a Little 
Kiss Willya?” which is tough and 
competent and funny, and “Silent 
Night, Holy Night” which has to be 
seen to be believed, since throughout 
the singing the camera, reverent yet 
mischievous, divides its attention be- 
tween Miss Durbin rolling about 
moist-eyed on a large bed and a 
comic assassin (Allen Jenkins) who 
ducks in and out trying to steal a 
pair of bed-room slippers. This pecu- 








who will 
be guest - soloist at the Promenade 
Symphony Concert, Varsity Arena, on 
Sept. 20. Stanley Chapple conducts. 


Portia White, contralto, 
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THE FEMININE OUTLOOK 





The Whited Sepulchre: Is There 
a Diplomat in the House? 


By WINIFRED DAVID PILCHER 


—— Helen invited the Bensons 

and Pauls to drop in for cock- 
tails before the Alumni Dinner she 
hadn’t expected Dorothy Paul would 
be bringing along the most famous 
woman graduate of their year. Dor- 
othy hadn’t expected it either until 
a member of the Year Executive 
asked her if she’d be responsible for 
seeing that the illustrious one got 
transportation from her hotel to 
Great Hall. 

“I just thought it would be a 
rather nice touch if I brought her 
along first to your place. You 
wouldn’t mind, would you?” Dorothy 
had telephoned that morning and 
Helen had assured her that nothing 
would give her a _ greater thrill. 
After all it wasn’t every day that 
one had a chance to rub shoulders 
with the great. 

But it was one thing to rub shoul- 
ders with the great and quite an- 
other thing in Helen’s small, over- 
run house to clear a space in which 
to do it. First of all, there were the 
children—all four of them—ranging 
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in age from four to fourteen with 
the variety of pursuits pertaining to 
that age-spread. A spread, Helen 
seemed to be seeing for the first 
time this morning, that engulfed the 
whole living-room, from the portieres 
stiff down one side with congealed 
jam, to the Venetian blind with a 
toy train running down hill on a 
slat temporarily caught on its lower 
neighbor; from the chesterfield on 
which a crepe paper costume lay in 
the labor of creation to the coffee 
table with an unfinished game of 
Bingo on it. 

She sighed and murmured with 
Dagwood, “There’s absolutely no 
place like home!” and wished for 
the first time her children hadn’t the 
social instinct so highly developed 
in them. If only one had been like 
her and could have been depended 
on to disappear with a book for an 
hour or so! Well, they were all go- 
ing to have to disappear tonight, 
and the living-room, for once, was 
going to put forth its best front— 
albeit a false one. 

But that took most of the morning 
to achieve and in the end Helen dis- 
covered ruefully that when the litter 
was cleared out the slip covers 
seemed to show their soil more, the 
wad stain on the broadloom became 
the high light of the room and the 
place where the jam had _ been 
washed off the portieres now showed 
a lighter color. It was all very dis- 
couraging and seemed to call for 
something very drastic like buying 
some flowers and that meant a trip 
out to the stores with Bobby trudg- 
ing along after he had had his sleep. 

The result was worth the effort 
thouch, Helen assured herself later 
as she placed a large vase of spring 
flowers on the coffee table and a 
much smaller one, deftly arranged, 
on one end of the mantel. With the 
lamps lit and a fire in the fireplace 
the room would look at least respect- 
able, she felt, and went cheerfully 
out to the kitchen to prepare an 
early supper for the children. 


Scene Setting 


Around six-thirty Dick came in 
and for once noted and saluted her 
achievements by removing his shoes 
before he stepped into the living- 
room. “Holy ground,” he explained. 
“And I see the age of miracles is 
not dead.” Helen acknowledged the 
tribute with a tired smile and a re- 
minder that they hadn’t much time 
for getting into their dress clothes 
and fixing the drinks. 

But although in the next hectic 
half-hour it didn’t seem _ possible 
that they’d ever be ready, the first 
ring at the bell found Helen zipping 
herself into her dress and Dick shak- 
ing cocktails. 

The Bensons arrived first—which 
was a help, for it gave Helen a 
chance to relax a little in the com- 
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pany of old and tried friends. It also 
rove her time to light the lamps and 
put a match to the fire which in the 
general excitement had been forgot- 
ten. 

“Your room’s lovely, Helen,” Judy 
Benson remarked. “I’d no idea it was 
so large. And what extravagance— 
those lovely flowers.” 

“You don’t know the half,’ Helen 
answered gaily, but thinking guilt- 
ily of the hole they had created in 
the budget. She switched her mind 
from that swiftly. “What do you 
suppose Jean’ll be like after all 
these years as a career woman?” 

“Haven’t the foggiest—she was a 
quiet, friendly person in her college 
days. But after this diplomatic 
post—you never know.” 

“No,” Helen said abstractedly and 
moved a chair further over the stain 
in the rug. “No—you don’t—but I 
wish they’d come—TI feel I need my 
drink.” 


“They're Very Ordinary—” 


As if in answer the bell rang 
again and Dorothy Paul’s buoyant 
voice sounded in the hall. ‘“We’re 
here—let there be no moaning at the 
bar!” There never could be any 
moaning with Dorothy around and 
already the guest of honor was 
laughing easily and spontaneously. 

Helen remembered her at once, of 
course, since the years had done 
little but add a few grey hairs and 
bestow poise on what had been a 
rather shy, angular girl. In no time 
at all they were delving into “way 
back when,” with the cocktails stir- 
ring up more and more reminis- 
cence, and unloosing more and more 
laughter. 

“Just one more—then I’m afraid 
we'll have to be off,” Dick said fin- 
ally, loath to break up the party. 

“But before I go am I not going 
to see them?” Jean suddenly asked 
Helen. 

“Who—or what?” Helen answered 
quite unsuspecting. 














A bonnet with the new asymmetrical 
tilt. Crown of smooth pink feath- 
ers is circled with curved black felt 
parted to reveal soaring pink fea- 
ther birds. By Florence Reichman. 











The coiffure disappears under this 
jester hat in claret cloth with hand- 
stitched floral motif, twin pom- 


pon trim. It's by Madame Pauline. 








“Why—the children. Dorothy tells 
me you have four of the loveliest. 
Why, I’d be so proud—-I’d have had 
them all lined up on the front steps.” 

“Oh!” Literally Helen’s' breath 


was taken from her. Here was some- 
thing she had not prepared against. 
“You know Dorothy,” she murmured 
lamely, “she always exaggerates. 
They’re very ordinary — not a bit 
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FOUNDED 1874 * WHITBY, ONTARIO 


Physical Education and 


CALFNDAR ON REQUEST 


REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D., Principal —_ 479 


A Residential School for Girls, near Toronto 


®@ Public School to Honour Matriculation, Music, Art and 
Handicrafts, Household Science, Secretarial Courses, and 
Dramatics. Ideally situated in one hundred acres of grounds. 
Swimming Pool and Gymnasium, 
Riding under resident Mistresses. 
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clever——” Helen played for time and 
inwardly prayed for deliverance. 

“Listen to the mother talking. 
Well, maybe the fond father’ll 
oblige!” Jean persisted. 

“Of course, I will.” 

That was a man all over. Helen 
tried frantically to remember if 
she’d changed Lola’s dress. But be- 
fore she could decide Lola and the 
two older ones appeared from the 
rear of the house and were formally 
introduced. 

“Why, Helen, they’re darlings!” 
Jack, the fourteen year old, shifted 
uneasily at that, while Lola dimpled 
prettily and Gail smirked diabolic- 
ally at her mother’s discomfiture. 
“But that’s only three—where’s the 
fourth?” 

Helen sighed with relief at being 
able to say, “He’s in bed and asleep 
by this time—I hope.” 

“Oh, do let me go up and take a 
peek at him. I adore them when 
they’re asleep. There’s nothing love- 
lier than a sleeping child.” 


Husbandly Help 


“You can say that again!” Dor- 
othy and Judy murmured fervently 
in undertones. Helen would have 
agreed with them too if she hadn’t 
been trying to figure a way out of 
this latest dilemma. 

In the end it was Dick who let 
her down again. “There isn’t time, 
is there, Dick?” she asked on a sud- 
den inspiration, in a tone pregnant 
with meaning to anyone but a hus- 
band. 

“Tt won’t take a minute. Come on, 
Jean, I’ll take you up.” 

“No—I will!” There was an urg- 





INTERLUDE 


UT of the current of eternal life 
We turn aside as in another 
room. 
Leaving the glory of immortal skies 
For body’s prisonment and mortal 
gloom. 


We come as strangers in a world 
unknown 
Hoping to learn its deep and cur- 
ious ways, 
A heart’s-breadth from our fellow 
wayfarers 
Who walk, as long as we, through 
all their days; 
Feeling that beauty binds this 
strangers’ world 
To broader meadows of the mind 


and soul; 
Looking for truth wherever beauty 
is, 
Remembering, in dream, our dis- 
tant goal. 
If we forget, then death, our coming 
home, 
Our safe return from far, unfriend- 
ly lands, 
May seem as dread as birth, our 
going out, 
Our hope entrusted to a stranger’s 
hands. 


But beauty will remind 
dawn 
Of glories we have known, 
still remain 
To greet us when we leave this nar- 
row room 
To join the main-stream of our 
life again. 


us every 


that 


VERNA LOVEDAY HARDEN 





ency not to be denied in her tone 
and hastily Dick fell back and al- 
lowed her to escort Jean up the 
stairs to a room which she now ap- 
proached with the same apprehen- 
Sive fears that she had felt when 
descending to the Chamber of Hor- 
rors in her footloose days. In this 
case, however, she knew fairly well 
what to expect. Her apprehension 
lay in its perhaps being even worse 
than that, for unfortunately while 
Bobby’s room was being re-decorat- 
ed they had had to move his bed 
into their room and there he now lay 
amid the shambles of their recent 
undressing and dressing. Neither of 
them was a tidy person at the best 
of times and in the stress of haste 
Helen knew only too well what con- 
fusion they had left the room in. 





“I just adore children,” Jean was 
Saying, but Helen found this any- 
thing but an ingratiating trait at the 
moment. 

“He’s in our room — we had to 
move him in — re-decorating, you 
know, so I hope you’ll excuse—” 

But they were at the door then 
and the sight that Helen beheld 
made all excuses seem a redundancy. 
There, as she had expected, in a cir- 
cle on the floor were the clothes that 
Dick had stepped out of. Her own 
were strewn all over the bed. On 
Dick’s dresser was a miscellany of 
ties and handkerchiefs that had 
been thrown up from a drawer—still 
open—in an effort to find his best 
gloves. There on her dressing-table 
was her silver toilet set—badly in 
need of cleaning—-all heaped at one 
end while the articles for making up 


a face—now irrevocably lost—held a 
dejected centre stage and a trail of 
powder wound its way in among 
them and ended up in a pool on the 
floor. The cupboard door was yawn- 
ing open, of course—she was to be 
spared nothing—and revealed its 
meagre array of clothes and shoes 
piled higgledy-piggledy on the floor. 
Helen closed her eyes in guilty 
agony. She hadn’t yet the strength 
to look and see what Bobby might 
be contributing to this scene of car- 
nage. 

“Look!” She wasn’t sure from 
Jean’s tone what to expect. “Isn’t 
that sweet?” 


Domestic Shambles 


Well, it could have been worse— 
but not much. The pup had been al- 


lowed to sneak upstairs despite all 
the orders to the contrary she had 
issued about him to the other chil- 
dren, and was now on Bobby’s bed 
tearing his stuffed rabbit to bits 
with as much eagerness as if it were 
the real thing. Bobby was helping 
matters by hilariously trying to pull 
it away from him. “Sweet” was 
hardly the word Helen would have 
given the mad scene but she was at 
least grateful that it took Jean’s at- 
tention so thoroughly that it never 
once strayed while she banished the 
pup, removed the remains of the rab- 
bit and settled Bobby down once 
again into at least a semblance of 
sleep, after he had winningly be- 
stowed a wet kiss on Jean. 

“You don’t know how lucky you 
are, Helen,” she said on the way 
downstairs again, “but I don’t know 


how you do everything!” 

It was impossible to detect any- 
thing but reverence, amounting to 
awe, in the tone with which those 
words were uttered. But as they 
once again entered the too orderly, 
too immaculate living-room Helen 
couldn’t help wondering if its ana- 
logy to the whited sepulchre mightn’t 
be blatantly apparent even to a 
career diplomat like Jean. 
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from ‘Standard’ 
DUO-USE BATHROOM 


No room is of greater interest to every- 
one in the home than the bathroom. The 
more convenient and attractive it is the 
more service and satisfaction will the 
members of the household enjoy from it. 


It is for such reasons that the new 
Duo-Use bathroom is win- 

ning popularity in new homes and for 

modernization work too. 


The “Standard” 


compartments, 


Duo-Use bathroom 
makes possible a bath and powder room 
in one. Divide the bathroom into two 
with the 


each. 


der room. 


bathtub and 


shower in one, and the lavatory and 
toilet in the other. The door between 
the compartments provides privacy for 


By this arrangement both compartments 
can be used at the same time. 


If there is an entrance from the hall, 
the doors to one bedroom and the bath 
section can be closed, making it a pow- 


For modernization work now, time pay- 
ments may be arranged in accordance 
with government regulations. 








NOTE — Fixtures shown 
are not at present in pro- 
duction, but for immedi- 
ate requirements any sim- 
ilar available fixtures may 
be substituted. 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





Know Nutrition Values and Meals 
Will Be Appetizing and Good 


By JANET MARCH 


F YOU listen to gardeners talk—if 

you are one yourself try listening 
to yourself—and believe them, you 
will come to the conclusion that they 
are a hard working race to whom 
the fates never give an even break. 
No confession of all the dumb things 
they have done finds its way into 
their patter. The corn borer got in 
the corn out of pure chance male- 
volence, and the fact that the corn 
was planted in the same place as 
last year is not mentioned. Twitch 
grass in the asparagus bed is another 
unfair practice of that old bullying 
capitalist nature, but if the humbie 
member of the gardeners’ union had 


skies is firmly attributed to the 
gardener’s cleverness in planting in 
careful rotation—Oh we are a won- 
derful breed, we gardeners! 
Fishermen are supposed to be the 
master race of boasters, but I 
doubt if they beat a gardener, and 
as for mistakes a fisherman will 
honestly tell you how a big one got 
away, but no gardener mentions hoe- 
ing up the best snapdragon, or break- 
ing off a tomato plant at the root 
while pruning it, or digging in a 
little extra dose of manure so near 
the roots of the sweet peas that in 
a few days all that is left is the man- 
ure and an empty stretch of woven 


applied a hoe at the right moment 
all would have been well. Pigweed is 
blamed on the exceptional season, 
but that the good crop’ might 
also be put down to the dripping Well, the season is nearly over. 
e Now, though the beds are still full 
of flowers, the cheeping of the crick- 
ets reminds you that summer is 
over and the weeding is really being 
done against next spring’s activities, 
that is, if it is being done. The onion 
tops are lying around in autumnal 


strings. 


Peanuts Or Six Courses 





* A Thick Sauce 
from the English 


recipe—Gives zest abandon, the beets and carrots are 
to all meat and bigger than one likes, and the sum- 
fish dishes. mer cabbages are so large they are 

19 2 R bursting open. It will be no time now 


CB 


THICK 


before we are buying imported string 
beans by the pound and remember- 
ing fondly the weeks when we ate 
them twice a day and still couldn’t 
keep up. I don’t believe anyone who 
has grown even a modest row of 
radishes in the city back yard will 
stop now that the war is over. Your 
own vegetables straight from plant 
to pot are a different food entirely 
from the sort you buy. 

If you want to brush up on your 
knowledge of nutrition and have the 
importance of vegetables confirmed 
read “Nutrition with Sense” by El- 
eanora Sense. It’s not playfully full 
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Have You Tried 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 





No matter what your favorite cleanser 
has been, you owe it to yourself to try 
new improved Old Dutch Cleanser. 
Then see for yourself how much easier 
you get things clean—and quicker too. 


Old Dutch contains a special grease 








dissolver that cuts grease fast and 
Seismotite that erases dirt easily — 
quickly — without scratching. Try Old 
Dutch today. 
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of jokes as the use of the author’s 
name in the title may lead you to 
fear, but it is full of information, 
much of it not new but re-told clear- 
ly with the addition of the latest 
dope on vitamins, and so on. 

Miss Sense doesn’t stop at describ- 
ing protein and carbohydrates as 
just that, she goes further and breaks 
them up into little things like argi- 
nine, tryptophane, monosaccharides, 
ete., which is a bit alarming. All 
the same there are a lot of plain five 
cent words in the book as well as 
the fifty cent ones, and at the end 
are some good recipes and a very 
fine set of tables which tell you just 
where you stand nutritionally when 
you have eaten a bag of peanuts at 
a baseball game or a six course 
dinner. 

The protein chapter is an inter- 
esting one in view of meat rationing. 
Protein is what we get from meat and 
you need a maximum of a gram of 
protein per kilo of body weight and, 
in case you have forgotten, a kilo 
equals 2.2 pounds. There are two 
ways you can get your protein. “The 
animal sources offer meat, fish, 
poultry, cheese, milk and eggs. The 
vegetable sources include nuts, beans, 
lentils, peas and cereals.” 

If you are a woman you will need 
about sixty grams of protein and a 
man about seventy. A quarter pound 
of beef gives you 22% right off. Two 
glasses of milk add on another 14, 
an egg gives you 6, and with whole 
wheat bread, cereal, fruit and vege- 
tables you can easily reach the re- 
quired amount. Remember that only 
¥% pound of beef gave you a third of 
your daily requirement, and the 
Canadian ration is generous enough 
to allow you to have a quarter pound 
of beef nearly every day. Chicken 
and fish are almost as rich in pro- 
tein for the days you don’t have 
other meat, and cheese is good too. 

For vegetable sources, soya, lima 
or kidney beans are the best, but 
there are other foods too which do 
the trick. Remember that peanut 
butter is a good thing to eat for 
lunch on a meatless day for one 
ounce of peanuts scores 8 grams of 
protein. 


Escape Of Vitamins 


Miss Sense points out that we can 
look after our protein requirements 
very well on less meat than the 
Canadian ration allows. Of course the 
days of individual steaks weighing 
about a pound and a half are out, 
but they will come back when every 
paper you pick up doesn’t paint 
terrible pictures of a starving Europe. 

One thing all the modern nutri- 
tionists plug, and that is cooking 
vegetables in a very little water fast 
and then not throwing away the 
water. I’m sure they are right, and 
that I have dumped many a vitamin 
down the drain, but I have a horrible 
fear that this emphasis is going to 
result in vegetables being served 
floating in water like the well-known 
English cabbage. If you read further 
you find that you are recommended 
to save the vegetable water, mix 
different sorts together and use in 
sauces and soup. I have read books 
where it was suggested that you 
drink this mixture as a sort of tomato 
juice cocktail. I’ll get my vitamins 
some other way. 











Beef Unside Down Pie 


114 cups flour 34 cup milk, or half milk 
1 tsp. salt and half water 
1 tsp. celery salt l4 cup sliced onion 
4 tsp. white pepper ican condensed tomato 
5 tbs. shortening soup 
\ Ib. ground raw beet 
3 tsp. Magic Baking Powder 


Sift together flour, baking powder, 1% tsp. 
salt, celery salt and pepper; add 3 tablespoons 
shortening; mix in thoroughly with fork. Add 
milk and stir until blended. Melt remaining two 
tablespoons shortening in 9” frying pan, and 
cook onions until soft. Add tomato soup, re- 
maining 4 teaspoon salt and ground meat; 
bring to boil. Spread baking powder mixture on 
top of meat mixture and bake at 475°F. for about 
20 minutes. Turn out upside down on large 
plate. Serves 8. 


MADE IN CANADA 

















The ceiling’s the limit, and this 
beige felt hat swoops skyward with a 
spiralled, rounded crown. Sally 
Victor trims it with black grosgrain. 













YEAST 


@ This active fresh yeast goes right to work, 
gives you full value because it’s full strength. And 
bread made with Fleischmann’s active fresh 
Yeast tastes sweeter, is lighter, more tender. 


iF YOU BAKE AT HOME — Get 
Fleischmann’s active fresh Yeast with 
the familiar yellow label — Canada’s 
dependable yeast favorite for over 
three generations. 
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died at the age of 83 a wealthy man. 
Smellie received the customary edit- 





Three People Have Performed Feat 
Of Reading Entire Encyclopedia 


By WARNER OLIVER 


Lie’ THERE were any question as to 
the one book which, aside from the 
Bible, is the most widely known and 
widely quoted in the world, there is 
little doubt that most votes would go 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
Britannica, which is 177 years old, 
is today at an all-time peak in its 
history, selling more than ever be- 
fore. And its influence is profound. 
The State Department in Washington, 
for instance, watches the text like 
a hawk. 

Though it has been American 
owned and printed for the better part 
of half a century, the Britannica is 
still trying to live down the widely 
held misapprehension that it is Eng- 
lish to the core, reflecting the beliefs 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the philosophy of Balliol. 

The Britannica emigrated to Amer- 
ica around the turn of the Century. 
It is not English and it never has 
been. 

No new edition has ever been 
brought out by an English publishing 
house or edited by an Englishman. 
The publishers have either been Scots 
or Americans, and of the eleven edi- 
tors of new editions, eight have been 
Scotsmen, one an Irishman, and the 
last two Americans. 

Many of the contributors to the 
Encyclopedia—at one time the major- 
ity of them—have been English. But 
more than half of today’s 3,700 odd 
contributors are American. The re- 
mainder are from 61 different coun- 
tries. 

Sold all over the world, the Britan- 
nica has been printed and bound 
since 1911 by the Lakeside Press in 
Chicago. 


BOUT the close of the 18th cen- 
tury a new Shah, Futteh Ali, 
ascended the throne of Persia. 

Great Britain wanted the new 
Shah’s friendship, and the British 
Ambassador on his long voyage out 
to Persia carried with him as a gift 
for the Shah a set of the Britannica. 

Futteh Ali was delighted with the 
gift, read the entire work from be- 
ginning to end. To his list of titles the 
Shah caused to be added “Most For- 
midable Lord and Master of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Each line of type in the Britannica 
runs to about three inches and there 
are 144 lines to the page. 

The 24 volumes would give you 
10,368,000 inches of words or 864,000 
feet or about 160 miles. 

The mere physical task of travel- 
ling that road is considerable. The 
job of seeing that all those words tell 
the truth is appalling. 

Most editors consider it essential 
to read the publication they edit. 
Britannica keeps its editors too busy 
making and editing it to give them 
the opportunity to read it except in 
patches, 

Only three persons, so far as is 
known, have read the present-day 
Britannica in its entirety. 

One was a retired minister who had 
to travel for his health and carried 
the Encyclopedia along for bedtime 
reading, and another was a lad of 
14 who is said to have just youthfully 
read it. 

The third marathon reader is the 
novelist C. S. Forester, who is said 
to have read it twice. 

The eccentric George III was on 
the throne of England, Louis XV 
ruled France, Frederick the war lord 
held sway in Prussia, Catherine in 
Russia and Maria Theresa in Austria. 

It was against such a background 
that the Britannica was launched 
when three men—Colin MacFarqu- 
har, a printer, Andrew Bell, an en- 
graver, and William Smellie, met in 
Edinburgh, formed a “society of 
gentlemen” and planned the publi- 
cation of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
to bring information to English 
speaking people—hence the name 
Britannica—of whom there were then 
some 14,000,000 in the world. 

Of the founders, only Smellie, the 


editor, had any claim to scholarship. 
He had written a number of books, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and Officer of the Society of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. 

Bell alone of the partners made 
any real money from the venture. He 


orial pittance—£200 for his three 
years’ work on the three volumes 
which comprised the first edition. 

Smellie did all the work himself, 
reading books from which he drew 
his material and writing the Encyclo- 
pedia—some 2,000,000 words. 

The first edition was completed in 
1771, and sold 3,000. 


“TODAY no Britannica contributor 

writes with the primary object of 
increasing his worldly wealth. Its 
monetary pay is the same as that of 
some of the cheap magazines—two 
cents a word—whether the contribu- 
tor is George Bernard Shaw who got 


$75 for his article on Socialism, or 
Albert Einstein, paid $85 odd for his 
article on space and time. 

The pay in prestige, of course, is 
enormous. 

Well-known contributors living and 
dead included Orville Wright, Gene 
Tunney, Leon Trotsky, Henry Ford, 
Field-Marshal Wavell, T. E. Law- 
rence, and hundreds of others. 

Still carried in the Britannica are 
articles originally written for it 
which have become classics of the 
language: Lord Macaulay’s famous 
essay on Samuel Johnson; Julian 
Huxley’s article on the Courtship of 
Animals; G. K. Chesterton’s articles 
on Charles Dickens. 


Editors never cease to be amazed 
by the innumerable uses to which 
their book is put. 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell, the Labrador 
missionary, tells of an incident in the 
Far North when he wanted to build 
a hospital. 


The ground was too hard for dig- 
ging and it was decided to blast it. 

The question was how to thaw out 
the dynamite. One incautious gentle- 
man tried to heat a stick of the dyna- 
mite on a stove and a few minutes 
later took his departure for a better 
world. 


Someone thought of the Britannica. 


Would it tell how to thaw dynamite? 
It did. The hospital was built. 
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Attlee Is Faced With 
A Testing Decision 


Ry GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in Lonao>. 


The ending of Lend - Lease and 
the consequent necessity for a 
speed-up in the export program 
in Britain puts the Labor Govern- 
ment in the position where it must 
for the welfare of the nation tem- 
porarily forget its first principles. 

If there is to be the proper 
flow of labor to industry there 
must be quick demobilization and 
a consequent buyer's market. If 
there is to be the proper flow 
of materials the principle of na- 
tionalization must be overlooked. 


There is good hope, Mr. Layton 
says, that the administration real- 
izes what is involved and will 
meet the situation. 


London. 


TO ONE in Great Britain expected 
+ ‘% Lend-Lease to continue indefin- 
itely. It is important that this should 
be realized because the surprise in 
Britain at the abrupt manner in 
which this agreement was termin- 
ated has in some quarters been inter 
preted as implying that the British 
thought that the generosity which 


the U.S. extended as a war measure 
would be continued into a _ peace- 
time context. The only surprise in 
Britain is that the U.S. should have 
terminated the agreement with such 
abruptness. 

In one sense there is a feeling of 
relief. The war has been a night 
mare, but Lend-Lease is now seen to 
have been the day-dream that it was. 
Britain is used by all her traditions 
to paying her way, and it is well that 
the new Government, as well as a 
people newly-awakened from war, 
should be confronted with the iron 
necessities of the economic position. 

The first reaction has been to 
arouse a demand for an immediate 
accentuation of the export program. 
Exports were in any case very high 
on the postwar priority list, but now 
they definitely take a number one 
place without cavil and without 
rivals. 

The second reaction has been a 
demand for the stimulation of the 
production at home of many of the 
products previously imported. 

This is a natural enough reaction, 
because it ties up with the general 
thesis that Britain must live econom- 


ically and without incurring any 
more debt overseas than is strictly 
necessary. But it has some rather 
less fortunate implications if it 
should be wrongly regarded. 

A policy of expanding exports so 
as to secure large resources of for- 
eign exchange whereby Britain may 
repay overseas debts and enhance 
the standard of living of her people 
is wholly a good policy. It is an ex- 
pansionist process. 

On the other hand, a_ policy 
which aims at achieving economy 
by stimulating domestic production 
runs the risk of over-stepping the 
mark, and stimulating production at 
home irrespective of whether or 
not it is cheaper to do so than im- 
port. That, by contrast, would be 
essentially a contractionist process, 
and would not be the natural stable- 
mate to a lively export drive that it 
might at first appear to be. 


Aid for Exporters 


The Government has not been say- 
ing very much about Lend-Lease and 
nresumably will not say much until 
Lords Halifax and Keynes report on 
their conversations in Washington. 
It is, however, already plain that 
certain active measures are being 
taken to render real assistance to ex- 
porting industry in its task of re- 
filling the channels that take British 
goods to overseas markets. 

Sir Stafford Cripps recently called 
a meeting of the staff of the Board 
of Trade, the Ministry of Produc- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Labor Must Earn Shorter Hours 














































HOPE you won't stop at a 40-hour week,” said 

J. J. Murphy, New England representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, at a Labor Day rally 
of workers at Sunnyside Park, Toronto. “In the 
United States we feel it is impossible to have full em- 
ployment unless we have a 30-hour week.” 

Mr. Murphy’s thought poses a nice problem. Will 
there be enough jobs to go around if we don’t spread 
the work by reducing the number of working hours, 
especially in view of our much-increased powers of 
production? On the other hand, if we cut down on 
working hours but maintain the amount of wages 
per day ‘and we can be sure that Mr. Murphy and his 


friends do not envisage any reduction in take-home 
pay), may not the higher costs of production and the 
resulting higher prices discourage consumption and 
thereby reduce employment? It happens that this 
country is in an especia!ly vulnerable position in this 
matter of production costs and prices, since it de- 


pends for prosperity largely on exports and if those 
exports aren’t priced to meet competition we certainly 
shan’t get the business 

However, for technological reasons if nothing else, 
the world-wide trend will almost certainly be towards a 
further shortening of working hours, and wise em- 
ployers might as well accept the fact. In many lines of 
industry manufacturing processes have been so im- 
proved in efficiency as a result of the pressure of 
war’s needs that considerably less labor is 1tikely to 
be required for a given volume of production. Just as 
the eight-hour working day has succeeded the one-time 
twelve and later ten-hour day, so we may reasonably 
contemplate a not distant time when six hours or 
even less will be a normal day’s work Quite soon, 
perhaps, we shall be devoting much less of our time and 
effort to the physical production of commodities and 
correspondingly more to the physical and moral im- 
provement of our people. The spreading of work by re- 
duction of working hours wou'd also mean the spread- 
ing of purchasing power, which may be vitally neces- 
sary for the support of the economy as soon as the 
present accumulated demand for goods has been satis- 
fied 


Perhaps Sooner Than We Think 


This may be sooner than some of us think. Though 
the existing deficiencies of wanted goods and services 
are enormous, embracing not only manv quickly con- 
sumable goods but practically all hinds of durable goods 
(automobiles, refrigerators, etc.) and capital goods such 
as manufacturing and railway equipment, our postwar 
productive powers may also prove enormous. ‘lhe 
task of making up these shortages will provide plenty 
of iobs until it is completed (though not all those jobs 
will be at wartime rates of pay) and the savings so ac- 
cumulated in wartime plus the current income from 


wages will, it is hoped, furnish the purchasing power 
necessary to take care of consumption in the home 
market. 

But what of the overseas markets so important to 
us? Presumably would-be buyers in countries devas- 
tated by the war will not have the savings, or their 
governments will want to keep them at home. And, 
in any case, what happens when that accumulated 
demand has been satisfied? Will the continuing de- 
mand for replacements and improvements be on a scale 
large enough to afford the necessary volume of em- 
ployment and support our social welfare undertakings? 


Need Plenty of Active Enterprise 


It seems clear enough that only a vigorous, forward- 
surging spirit of private enterprise can provide a 
satisfactory answer. And vigor in little, new enter- 
prise perhaps even more than in big business. For 
success we must have an atmosphere of expansion and 
progress which favors the undertaking and growth of 
new enterprises, and this means that taxes must not 
be tco high, governmental controls must not be too 
restrictive, wages and working conditions must not be 
too exacting, and there must be some evidence of 
stability in marketing conditions; in short, the pros- 
pect for profit must be such as to induce enterprise. 
If a satisfactory profit incentive exists, there should 
be no reason to doubt the outcome; opportunities for 
enterprise are numberless in view of all the new ma- 
terials, new productive processes and new wants de- 
veloped in recent years. 

Unfortunately the business atmosphere is nothing 
like what it should be; on top of the dubious foreign 
market prospects and the inevitable troubles of re- 
conversion there is fear of labor aggressiveness and 
taxes and consequently of ability to do business profit- 
ably. This, obviously, is not the atmosphere that 
makes for development and expansion. 

If labor is to work fewer hours for the same over- 
all wage, and if we are to avoid the creation thereby 
of further pressure toward an inflationary rise of 
prices, labor must become more productive and industry 
more efficient, so that more goods can be produced 
without increase in the cost per unit. This is particu- 
larly necessary in view of Canada’s difficult postwar 
situation in respect of foreign markets, in which 
Britain’s inability to import from us on her pre-war 
scale requires us to find new markets or greatly reduce 
our national standards of living. 

The point is that we have been, and are, setting 
up new national standards for ourselves without es- 
tablishing a basis for the support of those standards. 
This we now have to do, and it is a job for all of us, 
most certainly including labor. If labor would earn 
its right to shorter hours, it must do its part toward 
making industry more productive and efficient. 











Many Services Restored 
In Liberated Burma 








British Civil Affairs Service Authorities in Burma are doing a great 
job in helping the country to find its feet after years of Japanese 
Under the Japs, education was at a standstill, banditry 
was rife and thinking Burmese were bewildered by a hotch-potch of 
propaganda. But already they're getting a new slant on world affairs. 
Jeeps have been equipped with public address systems and world news 
items are broadcast in Burmese wherever large crowds congregate, like 
this market place in Mandalay (above). Schools too have reopened, but 
the problem of educating long-neglected children is a tremendous one. 
Right now, schools like this, lacking buildings, are held out-of-doors. 











Food production and distribution have been quickly revived in each lib- 
erated area, but finding homes for families (like the mother and chil- 
dren who are being interviewed below) is a more difficult matter. Over 
1,200 refugee families are housed at present in this one camp at Maymyo. 
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tion, and the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, and impressed upon 
them the fact that their role in an 
export-building picture was every bit 
as vital as the role which they have 
filled during the past six years under 
the compulsions of war. The Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, in particu- 
lar, is known to be planning a sub- 
stantial program whereby positive 
help, guidance and advice will be 
given to the British exporter. It is, 
however, here that the main trouble 
is. 

The world is crying out for sup- 
plies and whoever can produce the 
goods will have no trouble in getting 
rid of them. The real problem is in 
getting the production, and on this 
point there is not yet any evidence 
that the Government is behaving 
with the sense of urgency that the 
situation demands. 


Buyer's Labor Market 


There is a great need for labor, 
but the authorities are obviously 
very frightened of creating a buyer’s 
market in labor. Yet that is precise- 
ly what must be done if British in- 
dustry is to make the necessary pro- 
gress in the available time. 

It does not matter that there will 
be transitional. unemployment up to 
possibly a million or even more 
while suddenly-released labor is 
awaiting absorption. That is a mat- 
ter which will rectify itself. What 
would never rectify itself is the posi- 
tion wherein industry was being 
underfed from a slow demobilization 
scheme which covered its deficien- 
cies under a mask of planning. 

Coupled with the problem of labor, 
which now takes on an aspect of ter- 
rifyingly new importance, is the 
problem of industrial re-equipment 
and supply. Here again there is a 
vital urgency for very prompt ac- 
tion. No impediment must be al- 
lowed to hinder the flow of raw ma- 
terials into the factories that will 
convert them into saleable goods for 
the overseas markets. No obstacle, 
financial or physical, must be al- 
lowed to impede the re-equipment of 
an industry which has been so large- 
ly exhausted in the service of the 
war. 


Transcendent Crisis 


These questions come _ perhaps 
somewhat awkwardly to a Govern- 
ment newly elected on an industrial 
policy which has nationalization as 
its keynote. Whatever embarrass- 
ment to a purely socialist dogma 
will be involved in a program for 
the maximum efficiency in the short- 
est possible time, it must be cheer- 
fully suffered by the Labor Parity. 
For just as the war transcended sec- 
tional differences and Party diver- 
gencies, so the present economic 
crisis which is upon Britain trans- 
cends them. 

The Government that failed Bri- 
tain in this hour would stand on trial 
on a capital charge within a year 
from this date and could not hope to 
survive its shortcomings. There is 
good hope that the present adminis- 
tration fully realizes what is in- 
volved, and that it will spare no 
effort to produce out of the difficul- 
ties with which the war has so free- 
ly endowed Britain, an opportunity 
for an economic re-emergence which 
will be as enduring in its results as 
it is forceful in its execution. 
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N E W S O F T H E MI N E S metals. to be placed on the priority 


lists and is now among the last to 
be taken off. Mr. Stanley is hope- Thr . 
ful that civilian demand will soon : . 





International Nickel Production take up some of the slack and be- 1 ‘OF s Cereb] cs ra | 


lieves this can be accomplished in 


shorter time if restrictions to inter- Mutual In: ce Company 
Cut to Half of Wartime Peak national trade can be eliminated. Mr. eee. ee 


ORGANIZED IN 1896 


Stanley looks with confidence upon 





By JOHN M. GRANT the Canadian nickel industry’s long- Admitted Assets $5,024,159.53 
range possibilities. Surplus - - - - - - 2,678,420.06 
UE to the sudden cut-backs in  cut-backs have also been responsible e —Write for Financial Statement— 
military requirements, there has for a sharp drop in the demand for International Nickel was Canada’s Of; 
been a substantial curtailment at nickel, which is probably temporary, Jargest single war industry and dur- Head Office Eastern = 
International Nickel’s Canadian and he adds caused by the unsettled ing the war period had an output of WAWANESA TORONTO 
plants at Copper Cliff and Port Col- conditions now existing in reconver- Nearly a billion dollars worth of Man. Ont. 
borne, states R. C. Stanley, chair- sions. Consumers of nickel are now Metals. In 1944 production of nickel Branches at Vancouver, Saskatoon 
man and president of the company. free to purchase their requirements. W@S 250,000,000 pounds and the peak Winnipeg and Montreal 
Stocks of refined nickel at Port Col- Because of its importance to the war WaS 265,000,000 pounds in 1943 and 
borne are at an all time high. The effort, nickel was one of the first (Continued on Page 35) 
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Hes ready 
Go to Work 














lle has knowledge and inttiative/ 


The navy has many men like this veteran of convoy routes and landing opera- 
tions. His duty done, he’s coming ashore to put his training to civilian use. 

He has learned a lot and learned it thoroughly; at sea there’s no room for 
half-measures. For a ship to survive, each one of the crew must know his job 
and do it with authority. Whether he is an engine-room artificer, a coder, 
telegraphist, stoker, writer or gunner, he’s an expert and well capable of 
applying his specialized knowledge in many civilian fields. To that end he’s 
been taking special Vocational Training along those very lines. 

To employers needing competent men accustomed to responsibility and 
sparked by initiative, he and his mates are sure bets. 

+ + * 


Department of Veterans Affairs and Employment Service Offices have 
been opened across Canada, Why not check with the one in your locality? 


One of a series of advertise- ’ a zi ' 
ments published on behalf of ‘ a Drew ery | ae 








returning Service Personnel by 
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GOVERNMENT 
AND 
CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 
Enquiries Inuited 
A. E. AMES & CO. 
LIMITED 
Business Edtallished 1889 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Victoria, New York, London, Eng. 
Burns Bros.& Denton 
Limited 
Government, Municipal 
and Corporation Bonds 
244 BAY STREET, TORONTO 
AD. 9371 
INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 
NESBITT, THOMSON 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 
355 St. James Street West, Montreal 
Branches in the principal cities of Canada 
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Management Services that include: 





{ Time, motion and methods study. 


Incentive plans. 


Training of foremen and super- 
visors in methods improvement, cost 
reduction, personnel relations and 
work simplification. 

Surveys of sales, distribution and 
merchandising methods, and analy- 
sis of markets. 


Surveys for the location of factories 
and branch warehouses. 


Surveys and installation of produc- 
tion, budgetary, profit and cost 
control methods and systems. 


Complete surveys of operations 
and organization, 


J.D. WOODS & GORDON 





GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





A.B., Edmonton, Alta. — AUDLEY 
GOLD MINES has been carrying out 
diamond drilling exploration in the 
Belleterre area of Quebec, following 
an electrical and geological survey 
of the property. Hole No. 9 encoun- 
tered a well mineralized quartz vein 
which carried gold values of $5.77 
across two feet in a structure favor- 
able to ore bodies in the camp. The 
company’s engineer reports that al- 
though the vein was narrow and val- 
ues only fair, it could be very im- 
portant as other veins in the Belle- 
terre camp similar in appearance to 
this one are known to extend over 
great lengths and vary in width 
from six inches to many feet. Values 
obtained from such veins also vary 
greatly. Hole No. 10 was spotted 120 
feet west of No. 9 and cut what is 
considered the extension of the vein 
structure where expected. No. 11 
hole was put down 100 feet west of 
No. 10. Any opinion as to the possi- 
bilities of the property will await re- 
sults of further drilling. 

L.W.M., Montreal, Que. — Holders 
of over $57,000,000 of PROVINCE 
OF ALBERTA bonds have signified 
their assent to the debt reorganiza- 
tion offer of July 16, according to 


Norman S. Taber and Co., financial 
advisers to the province. This rep- 
resents approximately 68 per cent of 
the amount required to make the 
plan operative. The record of de- 
posits thus far includes only hold- 
ings in Canada and the United States 
and none from England. 

W.R.D., Vancouver, B.C.—Undoubt- 
edly CONTINENTAL COPPER 
MINES benefits from the explora- 
tion campaign being carried out by 
MACDONALD MINES. Five of the 
Continental claims formerly known 
as the East Bay group were sold ear- 
lier in the year to MacDonald for 
73,000 shares and $13,000 cash. As 
far as I am aware Continental is not 
active at present but MacDonald 
Mines in diamond drilling has 
opened up very interesting possibili- 
ties. The porphyry contact with 
which the copper-gold mineralization 
is associated is reported to have been 
traced across the MacDonald boun- 
dary into the Continental claims 
where it apparently swings south. 

H.T.H., Peterborough, Ont. — Pre- 
mier Duplessis of Quebec announced 
last week that an arbitration board 
will be set up to establish the 
amount of indemnity to be paid 





Corrugated Paper Box Co., Lid. 


ee the war over on all fronts 
and the prospect of the move- 
ment of labor from essential to 
peacetime operations and speedy de- 
mobilization of the armed forces, 
the outlook for companies which 
have been hampered by shortages of 
labor and material has been im- 
proved. The paper box industry is 
one that has suffered from such con- 
ditions and given sufficient labor 
and materiais operations can be 
stepped up to meet the demand for 
containers. There is a scarcity of 
consumer goods in the countries that 
have been at war and to move mer- 
chandise to the markets will require 
containers on a large scale. The 
Corrugated Paper Box Company 
manufactures corrugated and fibre 
shipping containers. The company 
has refunded the old 7% preferred 
issue with Bonds and a new 5% 
issue and is retiring the outstanding 
dividend funding rights which in the 
past were an obstacle to dividend 
payments on the common stock. Sub- 
ject to maintenance of working capi- 
tal, as defined in the provisions 
securing the new preferred issue, the 
way is paved for the payment of 
dividends on the common when 
working capital is adequate and 
when directors are of the opinion 
that earnings warrant distributions 
to the common shareholders. 

The 7% preferred shares and the 
outstanding dividend funding rights 
are retired as of September 1, 1945, 
so that the profit and loss account 
for the fiscal year ended December 
31, 1945, does not reflect the savings 
to be effected by the refunding, and 
the balance sheet at the same date 
does not give effect to the capital 
changes. 

Net profit for the fiscal year end- 
ed December 31, 1944, amounted to 
$105,941 and included $25,873 refund- 
able portion of the excess profits tax, 
and that for 1943 to $102,413, inclu- 
sive of $17,209 refundable tax. The 
1944 net was equal to $1.34 a share 
on the common, of which 55c repre 
sented refundable tax, compared 
with $1.23 a share, of which 37c a 
share was refundable tax, for 1943. 
Net for 1939 of $59,509 was equal to 
29c a share. Surplus of $360,635 at 
December 31, 1944, was an increase 


310 at the end of 1939. In the years 
1941-1944, inclusive, arrears amount- 
ing to $15.75 per share, as well as 
regular dividends of $7 per share, 
were paid on the 7% cumulative pre- 
ference stock so that net working 
capital did not increase to the full 
extent possible under the profitable 
operations. A _ pro-forma balance 
sheet as of December 31, 1944, giving 
effect to the retirement of the then 
outstanding 7% preference shares 
and the outstanding dividend fund- 
ing rights and the sale of $300,000 of 
bonds and $450,000 of new prefer- 
ence stock, shows net working capi- 
tal of $559,544. It is a condition of 
the provisions securing the new pre- 
ference stock that no dividends are 
to be paid on the common that would 
reduce net working capital below 
125% of the aggregate par value of 
the issue outstanding. On the basis 
of the initial amount of preferred 
issued of $450,000, this would require 
the company to maintain net work- 
ing capital of $562,500. 

Funded debt now consists of $300,- 
000 of 34% first mortgage bonds, 
maturing 1946-1952, and capital com- 
prises 4,500 shares of 5% cumulative 
preference stock of $100 par and 47,- 
000 common shares of no par value. 
At December 31, 1944, the company 
had no funded debt and had out- 
standing in the hands of the public 
6,107 shares of 7% cumulative pre- 
ference stock of $100 par value, 3,390 
dividend funding rights redeemable 
at $33.25 each, and 47,000 common 
shares of no par. 

No dividends have been paid to 
date on the common stock. In 1936 
dividend funding rights redeemable 
at $33.25 each were issued in settle- 
ment of arrears on the 7% preferred 
stock. Later the company again be- 
came in arrears of preferred divi- 
dend which were paid off in cash 
1941-1944, inclusive. 

The Corrugated Paper Box Com- 
pany, Limited, was incorporated with 
a Dominion Charter in 1928. The 
company’s plant at Leaside is one of 
the most modern of its kind in the 
Dominion. 

The common shares were listed on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange in April 
1944. The high and low for that year 
was 4 with the price earnings ratio 


SAVE 


REGULARLY 





It is regular saving that counts. 
A Savings Account with the 
Canada Permanent will help. You 
can make payments by cheque. 
Your deposits earn 2%. You have 
a fund always available to meet 
obligations and emergencies. You 
feel secure. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


i itelace rele Qe) anlelcelaet 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $64,000,000 











EADS ALL CANADA 





E. W. McDonald, B.A., C.L.U. 


The Head Office of the Mutual Life of 
Canada has announced that Mr. E. W. 
McDonald, B.A., C.L.U., of Saskatoon, 
led the Company’s entire sales force in 
the club year recently closed, and is 
the President of the Quarter Million 
Club. He was Vice-President of the 
Club in the previous year. 

Mr. McDonald has had a_ particularly 
successful career since joining The 
Mutual Life in 1938. He has been a 
consistent member of the Company’s pro- 
duction clubs and is a Master Builder, 
a_ distinction given to representatives 
giving service to policyholders whose 
aggregate insurance totals at least one 
million dollars. 


His articles and addresses on insurance 
matters have made him well-known in 
life insurance circles in Canada. 








M°COLL-FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 








Preferred Stock Dividend No. 71 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 


Dividend of $1.50 per share being at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum has been de- 
clared on the 6% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 
Limited for the quarter ending September 
29th, 1945 payable October 15th, 1945 to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business, September 29th, 1945. 


By Order of the Board. 


FRED HUNT, 
Secretary. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
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LIMITED from $222,916 at December 31, 1939. 3.0. The 1945 high to date is 7% and CORPORATION, LIMITED : 
; Net working capital of $594,032 at the low 3%, with the price earnings DIVIDEND No. 69 
15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada ya rig Ney _ bee pee with $614,- — = the high 5.8 and at the NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
a eendo 3 j 7 6. ° orty cents per ec on 
it aan Mite nett , and with $349, ow Glace “A”: Shares hes been declared for the 
.D. Woods, President . L. Gordon, Managing Director ee months ending Septem’ . 
Z ble by ch ted Octo 
Ralph Presgrave © J.G.Glassco © J. A. Lowden COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 1945, to ecaiiines se of sows Phys wi 
G.P. Clarkson * D. M. Turnbull © B. H. Rieger 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 Sock sheaves ail Go eniad ox Chea i 
Net Profit. $105,941" $108,418-< $194.368-9 $103,410 $ 56,282 $ 59,599 15th, 1945, by the Montreal Trust Company 
: . et Per Share .34- 1.23-t 1.69- $1.25 0.28 0.29 rom Vancouver, 
Industrial Engineers and Consultants Surplus. ” 360,635 399,334 386,631. 316,039 268,732 2239-18 By Order of the Board 
Current Assets 834,534 839,633 733,908 656,907 530,674 455,152 ‘ 
Current Liabilities 240,502 224)814 167,455 185,068 118,218 105,842 J. A. BRICE, 
Net Working Capital 594,032 614,819 566,453 471,839 412,456 849,310 Vancouver, B.C. Secretary. 


a—Includes $25,873 refundable tax 1944, $17,209 1943 and $18,798 1942. 


September 7th 1945. 
b—lIncludes 55c. a share refundable tax 1944, 37c. a share 1943 and 40c. a share 1942. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 





shareholders of the expropriated 
MONTREAL LIGHT, HEAT & 
POWER CONSOLIDATED and two 
associated companies, MONTREAL 
ISLAND POWER and BEAUHAR- 
NOIS LIGHT, HEAT & POWER. 
A.H.C., Sudbury, Ont.—Wide inter- 
ests are held by BEAR EXPLORA- 
TION & RADIUM LIMITED in the 
Yellowknife field, of which the prin- 
cipal asset at present is the large 
block of Giant Yellowknife Gold 
Mines shares. Many well located 
properties are held by different 
companies in which B.E.A.R. holds 
either control or a large share inter- 
est. The company recently complet- 
ed a detailed geological survey of its 
various properties and as quickly as 
men and drills are available will 
carry out an extensive exploration 
program. At the annual meeting in 
June it was disclosed that financing 
arrangements were underway for 
several of the company’s groups. The 
proposed amalgamation of B.E.A.R. 
and Yellowknife Gold Mines, a sub- 
sidiary, has been abandoned. An 4c- 
tive hunt for new properties in the 


North West Territories is being 
maintained. 
D.B., Grande Prairie, Alta. — 


BATHURST POWER & PAPER’S 
earnings for the six months ended 
June 30, 1945, “subject to audit and 
year-end adjustments but before de- 
preciation, depletion and excess pro- 
fits taxes,” amounted to $537,572—as 
compared with $579,150 for the cor- 
responding period of 1944. After pro- 
viding for these charges referred to, 
net profits for the half year amount- 
ed to $176,002, compared with $165,- 
211 in the 1944 period. 

E.A.L., Toronto, Ont. — HOSCO 
GOLD MINES has purchased the 
McWatters mining plant and mill 
and is reported to have let a con- 
tract for sinking a shaft to a depth 
of 600 feet, hence, operations should 
not be delayed by deliveries of equip- 
ment. Low, but consistent values 
over big widths, suggestive of a 
large tonnage operation, have been 
indicated by diamond drilling here. 
High-grade sections, although some- 
what erratic in occurrence, are likely 
to sweeten the average grade. Re- 
cently diamond drilling has largely 
been designed to determine the pos- 
sibilities of higher grade ore shoots 
indicated in the main zone. 

B.P.R., Dartmouth, N.S.-POWER 
CORP. OF CANADA’S net earnings 
of $1,275,673 for the year ended June 
30, 1945 (up $23,811 from the previ- 
ous year) amounted to more than 
two and a half times the debenture 
interest, and after payment of inter- 
est charges, distribution of $6 per 
share on the first preferred stock 
and $3 per share on the participating 
preferred ($50 par) equalled 48 cents 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Famous Players 


Canadian Corporation 
Limited 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 
Thirty-seven and One-half Cents (37%c) per 
share has been declared on all issued common 
shares of the Company without nominal or par 
value, payable on Saturday, the 29th day of 
September, 1945, to shareholders of record 
Saturday, the 15th day of September, 1945. 


By order of the Board. 
R. W. BOLSTAD, 
Treasurer. 
TORONTO, September 7th, 1945. 





Certificate of Registry 


Notice is hereby given that the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company has been granted 
Certificate of Registry Number C 1018 by the 
Dominion Insurance Department, authorizing it 
to transact in Canada, the business of Automo- 
bile Insurance, excluding insurance against loss 
or damage to an automobile by fire, Plate Glass 
Insurance, Public Liability Insurance and Theft 
Insurance. 


per share on the common. A divi- 
dend of 20 cents was paid on the 
common stock and a contribution of 
$10,000 was made to the pension 
fund, leaving $118,060, which was 
added to surplus. 

R.J.W., Fredericton, N.B. — Offi- 
cials of KENDA PERSHING MINES 
were reported in July as considering 
diamond drill results up to that time 
as very promising. The westerly 
continuation of the Croinor diorite 
ore zone was indicated on the Kenda 
property for a distance of 900 feet. 
Drill holes, at 100-foot intervals, had 
explored a length of 500 feet and in 
each hole a mud seam similar to the 
Croinor formation had been cut. Vein 
widths and values were said to be in- 
creasingly better as drilling pro- 
gressed westwards. Drill hole No. 6 
at a depth of 172.7 feet cut 7.1 feet 
of well mineralized diorite assaying 
$6.93 per ton. The best previous in- 
tersection was in hole No. 5, 100 feet 
to the east, which showed a one-foot 
section assaying $4.62. 

J.N.T., Winnipeg, Man.—Net pro- 
fits from operations, plus revenue 
from investments and rentals, shown 
by ONTARIO STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO. LTD., for the year ended June 
30, 1945, amounted to $88,884. After 
payment of $25,221 in dividends on 


the 7 per cent preferred stock, net 
was equal to $1.31 on the common 
stock. This does not include estim- 
ated refundable portion of excess 
profits tax, which amounted to $46,- 
900 for the latest year, which would 
increase net on the common to $2.27 
per share, compared with $2.61 per 
share for the previous year, when 
actual net profits were equal to $1.31 
on the common, with refundable por- 
tion of excess profits tax accounting 
for the balance. 

A.S.T., Moose Jaw, Sask.— After 
having been in liquidation for five 
years assets of STADACONA 
ROUYN MINES were this year turn- 
ed over to a new company Stadacona 
Mines (1944) Limited, and I would 
be inclined to retain the shares. Pro- 
duction is continuing and develop- 
ment work has been well maintained. 
The company in the past demon- 
strated its ability to make a fair 
profit and I understand as soon as 
conditions permit an extensive ex- 
ploration program will commence 
and it is reasonable to anticipate a 
continued prosperous operation. In 
the first four months of 1945 an oper- 
ating profit of $67,784 was reported 
after allowances for estimated taxes. 
Ore reserves as of May 1 were 474, 
588 tons of 0.164 oz. gold. 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





eventual cyclical decline. 


ing distance of their 1937 peaks. 


be indicated. 





Rails Tell the Tale 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE ONE TO TWO-YEAR TREND: New York stocks, from which 
Canadian equities take their price cue, following their sustained ad- 
vance trom the April 1942 lows, have, according to our indices, been in 
a broad zone of distribution over the past two years preparatory to 


THE SHORT TERM OR SEVERAL-MONTH TREND of the market 
is to be classed as downward from the May/June peak points of 169.08 
on the Dow-Jones industrial average, 63.06 on the rail average. For 
detailed discussion of technical position, see remarks below. 


Industrial stocks, as reflected by the Dow-Jones average, are in new 
high ground, or above their late May peak. 
number of days of expanding volume, had, through Thursday’s close, 
failed to better their rally peak of mid-August. 
tration is achieved, it would suggest, in due course, that the railroad 
average is going on forward for a test of its late June peak. 
penetration would be indicated by a close in the rails at 58.81 or better, 
that is, a close of more than fractional extent above the 57.80 level. 
Under the circumstances, namely, a testing by the rails of their June 
peaks, the industrials could move substantially, possibly to within strik- 


Rail stocks, despite a 
If this upside pene- 


Such a 


Failure of the rails, at this juncture, to better their mid-August 
rally point, however, would raise serious question as to whether the 
1942-45 bull swing were not topping out. 
for illustration, both averages then receded to below their extreme 
July-August support points industrials 160.91, rails 56.48 with volume 
increasing, substantial further travel in the downward direction would 
At the least, such failure on the part of the rails would 
imply a hesitation period, or decline, of one or two weeks’ duration in 
which one or another average, but not both, could move under its 
extreme July-August support point before strength were resumed. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


If, following such failure, 








Canadian Government, 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


In matters relating to investment or 
the underwriting and distribution 
of securities, the facilities of our 
organization are always at your 
disposal. 


Bond offerings furnished 


upon request. 


36 King Street West 
Toronto 1 
Telephone: EL gin 4321 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 























Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 


and 
Industrial Financing 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED (901 
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Investment Securities 


McLeop, You NG, WEIR & COMPANY 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, 
Correspondents in New York and London, England. 
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Dominion Foundries & Steel 


A Diversified Steel Producer With Expanding Outlets. 


Current survey outlining post-war earnings prospects of this well- 
managed company available to investors and dealers on request. 


Milner, Rooss & Co. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
330 BAY STREET 


TORONTO 


Vancouver | 




















We are pleased to announce 
the re-admission to partnership 
in this firm of 


MAJOR JOHN SCOTT DEACON 


on active service since Sept. 1939 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


Business Established 1897 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


197 BAY ST. — TORONTO — ELGIN 3401 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





By GEORGE GILBERT 


Home owners with family respon- 
sibilities are ,usually well aware 
of and are prepared to meet their 
current obligations. In a general 
way they also realize that they 
are faced with other financial 
liabilities which if they had to 
meet them unprepared would be 
disastrous. 

What these liabilities are, and 
what measures may be taken in 
advance so as to be prepared to 
meet them, are discussed in this 
article. Liabilities to which a 
man and his family are exposed 
divide themselves into two class- 
es — those which affect earning 
power and those which affect 
property. 


AKE the case of the average mid- 
dle-class young Canadian family 
—husband, wife and two or three 
small children. They usually own 
their own home, with or without a 
mortgage, and they have an auto- 
mobile. The husband goes to busi- 
ness and the wife manages the home. 
In their spare time they engage in 
various social activities. As the in- 





THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
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Growing 
with the West! 


On that day in 1884 when The Portage 
Mutual was founded, buffalo still 
roamed the prairies and much of 
Western Canada was uncharted 
wilderness. 


Today The Portage Mutual is strong, 
as is the country it 
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Financial Liabilities of Family 
Men and How to Cover Them 


come-earner the husband is the key- 
stone of the family’s financial struc- 
ture. While aware that he has cer- 
tain current obligations to meet, he 
is not unduly concerned about them 
because he is earning a fair income 
and they are largely within his con- 
trol. 

But he also knows that he faces 
certain contingent financial liabili- 
ties which are not within his control 
and which loom so large in propor- 
tion to his means that to meet them 
unprepared would be ruinous. What 
are these liabilities and what are 
the preparatory measures he can 
take to meet them? He realizes in a 
general way that insurance is avail- 
able to cover different types of 
liability, and he sizes up the risks to 
which he and his family are exposed 


in the order of their gravity. Such 
risks divide themselves into two 
classes—those which affect his earn- 


ing power and those which affect his 
property. Those risks which affect 
earning power take precedence over 
those which affect property, because 
insurable property usually represents 
but a small fraction of a man’s past 
earnings and can be replaced, so that 
protection of property is not as im- 
portant as protection of earning 
power. 


When Earnings Stop 


Undoubtedly the most serious 
threat to earning power is death, 
which ends it irrevocably. There- 


fore the family man’s first concern 
is to secure the protection of insur- 
ance on his own life. While insurance 
may also be obtained on the life of 
his wife, since her death would be a 
financial as well as a severe family 
loss, it is more vital to his family’s 
future that he himself should hold 
a substantial amount on his own life 
than that the life of his wife should 
be insured. 

Besides the risk of physical death, 
the family man also faces the risk 
of economic death, that is, disability 
either for an extended period or per- 
manently, during which life continues 
but work is impossible. Such a condi- 
tion can arise as a result of accident 
or disease. Life insurance policies 
containing a total and permanent 
disability income clause may still be 
obtained from some companies, while 
policies with a clause waiving pay- 
ment of future premiums in case of 
total and permanent disability are 
sold by most companies. 

Under the most comprehensive 
form of total disability income clause 
now obtainable in Canada from one 
company, the contract provides a 
guaranteed monthly income of $10 
per thousand of insurance up to age 
60 and $5 per thousand thereafter, 
while the policy remains in force for 
its full face amount and there are 
no further premium payments to be 
made. To qualify for these benefits 
total disability must occur before age 
55. Liability for disability benefits 
ceases upon maturity of the policy as 
an endowment or upon prior death of 
the insured, when the face amount 
cf the policy becomes payable. Under 
the waiver of premium clause, in 
case of total and permanent dis- 
ability before age 55 the policy is 
maintained in force for its full 
amount and there are no more pre- 
miums to be paid. 


Waiting Period 


It is true that these disability bene- 
fits under life insurance policies do 
not begin until a waiting period of 
several months has elapsed—under 
the old policies it was three montis 
and under the ones now being issued 
it is four months in the case of the 
one company alluded to above and 
six months in the case of other com 
panies selling policies with such pro- 
visions. None the less the disability 
benefits provided under life policies 
are of much more value than is gen- 
erally realized, and those who have 


policies containing such provisions 
should hold them, as they furnish 
very valuable added protection 
through the years of maximum earn- 
ing power. 

Another hazard facing the family 
income earner is that of short term 
disability arising from accidents cor 
temporary illnesses. Under a modern 
accident and sickness policy, protec- 
tion may be obtained against loss of 
income through accident or sickness, 
and the benefits are payable with 
little or no waiting period. It. fills 
the gap left by the disability provis- 
ions under life policies. It not oniy 
provides a weekly or monthly income 
for the insured but also indemnity 
for hospitalization and medical costs, 
while a substantial amount is pay- 
able to the family in the event of 
death resulting from accident. 

Having taken care of the hazards 
which directly affect his earning 
power, the family man must give 
consideration also to the financial 
liabilities which the complexities of 
modern life have forced upon him. 
These are in the nature of potential 
liabilities which may become actual 
liabilities at any time and when they 
do they may strain his financiai re- 
sources to the breaking point. 


Car Owner's Liability 


For instance, there is the auto- 
mobile which nowadays heads the list 
as a man-killer in peacetime. The 
financial liabilities of an auto owner 
are so far-reaching that it is dif- 
ficult to understand how anyone of 
ordinary means would risk being re- 
sponsible for its use without first 
providing himself with a reasonable 
amount of insurance protection, espe- 
cially against his liability for loss 
or damage to persons or property of 
others caused by his automobile. 

Under a standard automobile pol- 
icy, the car owner may secure in- 
surance protection up to the limits 
and amounts stated in the contract 
against third party liability, that is, 
his legal liability for bodily injury 
or death of third parties, and also 
against his legal liability for dam- 
age to property of others caused 
by his automobile. Under the same 
policy he may also secure protection 
against loss of or damage to his auto- 
mobile caused by collision, fire and 
transportation, and theft. 

As a home owner the family man 
knows what a disaster the destruc- 
tion by fire of the building or con- 
tents would be, and the necessity of 
obtaining insurance _ protection 
against such a loss becomes obvious. 
Without such insurance on the build- 
ing, he could not afford to run the 
risk of owning his own home, and, 
of course, he could not arrange for a 
mortgage on it. Within the home the 
fire threat to furnishings is serious, 
even though definitely secondary to 
that in respect to the building itself, 
and the prudent owner protects him- 
self against loss of his personal 
property contained therein under 


DO YOU WANT TO REPAIR OR 
IMPROVE YOUR HOME? 


THAT IS GOOD BUSINESS. 


See the manager or accountant of your 
neighbourhood B of M branch; You 
will like their helpful consideration 

of your plans and problems. 








PERSONAL LOANS 


for every useful purpose 
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A $100 LOAN 
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THAT DIPLOMA IS WORTH. : . 
$72,000 TO YOUR BOY 


While the actual value of a University degree is beyond 
the measure o money, authorities have estimated that 
the ayerage total income of a University graduate in a 
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lifetime is $136,000.00 against only $64,000.00 by the 

person without the benefit of more advanced education. 
Yet, many boys and girls are deprived of the benefits 
of a University Education —not because they have not 
the mental capacity to absorb a higher education, but 


because their parents cannot afford it. 


Make Sure Your Child is Given This Opportunity 


The Educational plan offered by Investors Syndicate of 
Canada Limited will help you to eve a boy the oppor- 


tunity in life you want him to have. hi 


is plan is built to 


your own specifications, and is as flexible as it is sound. 
Already thousands of parents are using it to assure their 


children of a University Education. 


Your first step is to 


write for details of the plan today. There is no obligation. 
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Please send me details of your Living 
Protection Plan without obligation 
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BUT YOUR AUNT AND | 


WORKED OUR PROBLEMS OUT 
TOGETHER... THEY'RE MUCH EASIER 
THAT WAY. YOU AND JOE TRY 


THAT!... YOU'LL FIND IT 
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REUNION IN CANADA! 


How many of us are mak- 
ing happy plans for when 
our men come back. And 
maybe the reality won’t 
quite live-up to expecta- 
tions. But the awakening 
doesn’t have to be ¢#oo 
rude. Everyone will need 
a little adjusting. So, let’s 
plan to work out our 
problems fogether! 
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either a fire policy or a personal 
property floater policy. 

There are other forms of insur- 
ance protection which the individuai 
home owner may need, such as af- 
forded under a residence liability po!- 
icy or a residence burglary policy. 
With the several types of insurance 
coverage briefly outlined in this art 
icle, the home owner may protect 
himself aginst loss of earning power, 
against loss of property, and against 
loss through his legal liabilities to 
others; and thus be well prepared 
to meet the unexpected. 


@ e 
| e e 
Editor, About Insurance: 

I should like to obtain a report 
on the financial position of the State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Co., Toronto, Ont. I believe it is a 
subsidiary of an American firm of 


the same name. What is the extent 
of the business transacted by the 
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Over 
Sixteen Years In 
Constant Operation 































The Municipality of Sher- 
wood was the first in 
Saskatchewan to use a 
Gestetner — and here is 
what they say about it. 


“Our Gestetner Duplicator 
has been in constant opera- 
tion for more than 16 years. 
We considered that it paid 
for itself in savings the first 
year, and has never required 
any repairs. With Gestetner 
stencils and paper it cper- 
ates as efficiently and per- 
fectly as it did at the begin- 
ning.” 
* * «*¢ 


Letters like this make us proud 
of the equipment we sell. They 
prove that genuine quality is 
built into every machine, en- 
abling it to render “Service 
Beyond Your Expectations.” 
And new buyers of Gestetners 
may confidently expect the 
same pre-war quality in the 
post-war models. 





company in Canada and what are 
its assets and liabilities in this coun- 
try? 

S.G.W., Hamilton, Ont. 


State Farm Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company, with head office 
at Bloomington, Illinois, and Cana- 
dian head office at Toronto, was in- 
corporated in 1922 and has been do- 
ing business in Canada under Do- 
minion registry since 1938. It is regu- 
larly licensed in this country and 
has a deposit with the Government 
at Ottawa for the exclusive protec- 
tion of Canadian policyholders. At 
the end of 1944 its total assets in 
Canada were $208,671, while its to- 
tal liabilities in this country amount- 
ed to $45,817, showing an excess of 
assets in Canada over liabilities in 
Canada of $162,854. Its total income 
in Canada in 1944 was $105,353, made 
up of: net premiums written, $104,- 
453; interest and dividends earned, 
$3,900. Its total expenditure in Can- 
ada last year amounted to $92,092, 
made up of: net losses incurred, $40,- 
094; taxes, $3,702; commission and 
brokerage, $30,376; general expenses, 
$17,920. There was an underwriting 
gain for the year of $7,520. All 
claims are readily collectable, and 
the company is safe to do business 
with. 
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News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 31) 


1942. The curtailment now put inte 
effect will reduce output by 40% and 
cut production to about half of the 
company’s wartime record. A cut- 
back of 10% had to be put into effect 
last year owing to the shortage of 
manpower. Expectations are that 
not more than 1,000 men will be let 
out at present. International Nickel 
is the Dominion’s largest copper pro- 
ducer and the reduction in output of 
a 50% cut from the wartime peak 
will affect the other metals. The 
reduction in the copper production 
should thus prove helpful to the 
market outlook for this metal which 
is not promising. 

The annual report of Paymaster 
Consolidated Mines for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1945, states that during 
the last six months’ period several 
wide lenses of above average grade 
were opened up on the lower levels 
and that in the present fiscal year, 
if labor conditions permit, further 
work will be done which should have 
a pronounced effect on the ore re- 
serves. Ore reserves at the end of 
the fiscal year stood at 575,419 tons, 


grading .22 oz. per ton. Net profit 
per share was 1.72 cents. The com- 
pany’s working capital advanced 


over $60,000 to $1,584,053. 

Another rich surface showing is 
reported uncovered on the Marcus 
Gold Mines’ property, adjoining 
Cochenour Willans, in the Red Lake 
area, by W. P. Mackle, consulting 
engineer. A trench blasted in new 
workings in a quartz carbonate zone 
in the northwest section of the prop- 
erty opened up heavily mineralized 
samples, bearing coarse free gold, 
which Mr. Mackle terms the richest 
yet uncovered. Considerable explor- 
atory and surface work in this sec- 
tion of the property recently located 
an extensive quartz carbonate zone, 
described by Mr. Mackle, manager 
of the Cochenour Willans, as being 
“typical Cochenour Willans carbon- 
ates.” Drilling and blasting contin 
ues in the southeast part of the prop 
erty where samples have returned up 
to $14 per ton. 

Indyke Gold Mines has_ been 
formed with capitalization of 3,000,- 
000 shares to develop a group of 20 
claims, comprising approximately 
1,000 contiguous acres in the Indian 
Lake area, Yellowknife district. The 
gold-bearing quartz-porphyry dyke, 
first discovered on the property of 
Indian Lake Gold Mines, has been 
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extended south to the Indyke prop- 
erty where it holds its width from 
100 to 150 feet and possesses the same 
general characteristics. All samples 
taken from the dyke have panned 
gold. Indian Lake Gold reported 59 
samples taken from points where 
rock was exposed in the dyke, with 
values resulting running up to 1.56 
ozs. gold. The same interests which 
financed Indian Lake Gold have 
completed an underwriting and op- 
tion agreement which provides funds 
for execution of an extensive explor- 
ation program. 

With completion of 3,055 feet of 

diamond drilling in July total foot- 
age to date at Giant Yellowknife 
Gold Mines exceeds 59,000 feet, or 
over 11 miles. Diamond drilling is 
continuing with two machines. The 
No. 1 shaft from which development 
of the east and south zones will be 
carried out, is now being collared at 
a depth of 36 feet. Initial objective 
is 550 feet with three levels to be 
opened. Consideration is now being 
given to a separate program of de- 
velopment for the North Dadson 
zone. Some 500,000 tons are indicat- 
ed here grading better than half an 
ounce. 
Production at Upper Canada Mines 
held fairly normal for the first quar- 
ter, since the end of the fiscal year 
at April 30. The mine treated 20,805 
tons with a gross value of $233,383 at 
the rate of 226 tons per day with a 
recovery grade of $11.22 per ton. The 
No. 2 shaft has been completed from 
the 750-foot horizon to the 1,250-foot 
level with stations cut at 675, 1,000, 
1,175 and 1,250 feet. These levels, R. 
R. Brown, president, states will be 
opened simultaneously with the ma- 
chines available to put on this new 
development work. The main drive 
on the 1,000-foot horizon is progress- 
ing to connect No. 1 and No. 2 shafts 
but it is not expected this connection 
will be completed before early in the 
new year. 

Skynner Lake Gold Mines officials 
advise that negotiations with United 
States interests are in progress in 
connection with financing the devel- 
opment of Broshier Porcupine, which 
is controlled by Skynner Lake and 


which is south of, and separated by 
e 





one property from the property un- 
der option to Noranda Mines. Nego 
tiations are also underway with 


‘Canadian interests to finance Skyn- 


ner Lake’s property in Bristol town- 
ship, north of Piccadilly Mines (for 


merly Orpit). In addition Skynner 
Lake owns outright another 560 acres 
property in Porcupine, just south of 
Broshier, and controls Jasper Por- 
cupine, adjoining Delnite, on which 
diamond drilling is proceeding. 
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POLICYHOLDERS’ INTERESTS 
COME FIRST 


the premiums. 
payments no insurance company 
Ss could exist. Consequently policy- 
holders are entitled to primary considera- 
tion in all matters affecting their interests. 


This principle guides all transactions of 
“North America” Companies; their long 


record for prompt and liberal settlement of 
claims is a matter of common knowledge. 


Each year, after satisfying policyholders’ 

claims and setting up adequate reserves for 

future contingencies, then and only then, 
interests constlered. 


There can be no sounder Insurance pro- 
tection than that provided by ‘North 
America’”’ Companies’ Fire, Marine, and 
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Atom Power Makes Life 
\ On Earth Possible 


By SIR HAROLD SPENCER JONES 


This distinguished astronomer 
notes, in commenting on atomic 
energy and the firmament, that 
it is the vast store of atomic 
energy in the sun which has 
made life on earth possible. 

It is atomic action which has 
enabled the sun to pour out its 
great stream of energy, at the rate 
of 60 h.p. from each square inch 
of its surface. 

Atom energy explains why the 
sun hasn't burnt itself out long 
ago. 


HE revelation that the atomic dis- 

integration of a few pounds of 
uranium can release as much energy 
as the explosion of several thousand 
tons of T.N.T. provides a vivid re- 
minder of the enormous store of 
energy that is locked up within the 
nucleus of the atom. 

This atomic power greatly ex- 
ceeds the power that can Ke made 
available by any chemical reaction, 
even of an explosive type. In every 
chemical reaction, the nuclei of the 
participating atoms persist un- 
altered; it is only the energy bound 
up in the linkage of one atom with 
another that is liberated. 

If the whole of the energy locked 
up within the atom could be released, 
we should obtain from one ounce 
of coal enough energy to run a large 
generating station of 100,000 h.p. for 
one year. The Queen Mary could 
be driven across the Atlantic with 
the energy from a fragment of coal 
no larger than a pea. 


Sun’s Atomic Energy 


This vast store of atomic energy is 
of immediate concern to every one 
of us, for it is that which makes life 
on our earth possible. For many 
years it remained an unsolved prob- 
lem how the sun could continue to 
pour out its tremendous stream of 
energy at the rate of 60 h.p. from 
each square inch of its surface. 

We know in various ways that the 
earth has existed for a few thousand 
million years and the sun must be as 
old or older than the earth. If the 
sun’s energy were provided by or- 
dinary processes of combustion, it 
would have burnt itself out in a few 
thousand years. 

The sun—and, of course, the other 
stars also—are able to draw upon 
some of the store of energy that is 
locked up within the atoms. A good 
deal has been learned about the way 
in which this energy is provided— 
it is by the building up of heavier 
atoms out of lighter atoms—by the 
actual transmutation of one element 
into another. 

The sun’s outpouring of heat and 
light is made possible primarily by 
building up atoms of helium out of 
atoms of hydrogen. If four pounds 
of hydrogen are converted into hel- 
ium, there is a loss in weight of 
about one-third of an ounce. This 
loss in weight is accounted for by 
the energy which is released in the 
process. 


Sun’s Loss 


I should mention that the old con 
ception of the indestructibility of 
matter finds no place in modern 
physical ideas—matter and energy 
are really synonymous terms. The 
immense output of radiations from 
the sun is causing it to lose mass at 
the rate of 4,000,000 tons every sec 
ond — this may seem a_ great 
amount, yet the mass of the sun is 
so large that it could continue to 
lose mass at this rate for about six- 
teen million million years. 

Scientists have not yet been able 
to produce in their terrestial labora- 
tories the atomic transformations 
which are occurring in the celestial 
laboratories deep down in the inter- 
ior of the sun and the stars. There 
the tapping of the sub-atomic energy 
is made possible by the enormously 
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high temperatures, generally of the 
order of 20,000,000 degrees C. Even 
so, the sun is able to draw only on 
less than one per cent of the energy 
locked up in atoms. 


Splitting Matter of Chance 


In the Atom Bomb, the sub-atomic 
energy is provided by a different 
process, the breaking up of a heavy 
atom into two lighter atoms. It was 
discovered early in 1939 by two Ger- 
man physicists that when uranium 
atoms are bombarded with neutrons, 
particles having the same mass as 
the nucleus of the hydrogen atom 
but without any electric charge, the 
uranium atom can be split into two 
more or less equal parts. 

The precise way in which it splits 
up seems to be largely a matter of 


chance—atoms of rubidium and cae- 
sium or of barium and krypon for 
instance may be produced. There is 
of course, a loss of mass in the pro- 
cess and this is represented by the 
energy liberated—the two fragments 
fly apart with inconceivably high 
velocities, corresponding to a tem- 
perature of the order of a million 
degrees. 

This is why the destructive powers 
of the Atom Bomb are so great. The 
atoms of only a few heavy elements, 
such as uranium, thorium and proto- 
actinium can be disrupted in, this 
way. 

To translate this discovery into 
the perfected Atom Bomb was a tre- 
mendous achievement, involving an 
enormous amount of research by 
many scientists and the solving of 
most intricate and difficult technical 
problems. 

This first successful utilization of 
atomic power is of tremendous sig- 
nificance. It marks a new epoch in 
the progressive control of mankind 
over the forces of nature. We can 
but peer dimly into the future and 
speculate about the possibilities that 
may be opened up if atomic power 


can be adequately harnessed and 
used for the benefit of mankind. 


When Faraday first demonstrated 
his experiments on electromagnetic 
experiments more than 100 years 
ago, nobody could foresee that in his 
discoveries there were hidden the 
germs of a great new industry. But 
the first application of this new 
source of power has been for pur- 
poses of destruction, so that it is 
clear to everyone that without pro- 
per control it could speedily bring 
an end to civilized life on earth. 











Editor for one of Canada’s leading 
business magazines in the automo- 
tive field is required by large pub- 
lisher. Although knowledge of the 
motor industry would help, prime 
requisites of the position are journal- 
istic experience, personable appear- 
ance, common sense, and adminis- 
trative ability. This is an opportunity 
offering a good salary and highly 
interesting work. Apply National 
Selective Service, Executive & Pro- 
fessional Section, 832-A, Bay St. File 
E. & P. 831. 
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Gone to send cigarettes to 


the service men overseas. 


Our service men away from home know a good 
thing when they see it. And one of those good 


things is a Canadian cigarette. 


Sure, they are missing their families, friends, 
sports and hobbies, but there is one thing they 


needn't go without—a Canadian “smoke”. 


So place an order for your man in khaki or 
blue. Make a contribution to the “Buckshee 
Fund”, enabling them to continue to supply 
cigarettes to the men who deserve all we can 


give—and more. 
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Contributed by 


BREWERY — MONTREAL 














